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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “ RIENZI,” &c. 
a 
CHAPTER XXV. 

My intercourse with Margrave grew habitual 
and familiar. He came to my house every morn- 
ing before sunrise; in the evenings we were 
again brought together: sometimes in the houses 
to which we were both invited, sometimes at his 

| hotel, sometimes in my own home. 
|| - Nothing more perplexed me than his aspect 
| of extreme youthfulness, contrasted with the 
|| extent of the travels, which, if he were to be 
| believed, had left little of the known world un- 
| explored. One day I asked him, bluntly, how 
'| old he was? 
|| “How old do I look? 
| suppose me to be ?” 
‘|| “JT should have guessed you to be about 
|| twenty, till you spoke of having come of age 
some years ago.” 
|  “€Ts ita sign of longevity when a man looks 
‘| much younger than he is ?” 

* Conjoined with other signs, certainly !” 

“ Have I the other signs ?” 

“Yes, a magnificent, perhaps a matchless, con- 
|| stitutional organisation. But you have evaded 
| my question as to your age; was it an imper- 
|| tinence to put it ?” 

, “No. Icame of age—let me see—three years 
ag 

| “So long since? Is it possible? I wish I had 
‘| your secret!” 

“Secret! What secret ?” 

“The secret of preserving so much of boyish 
| freshness in the wear and tear of man-like pas- 
sions and man-like thoughts.” 

“ You are still young yourself—under forty ?” 

“Oh yes! some years under forty.” 

| “And Nature gave you a much grander frame 
|| and a much finer symmetry of feature than she 
|| gave to me.” 
'| “Pooh! pooh! You have the beauty that 
|, must charm the eyes of woman, and that beauty 
in its sunny forenoon of youth. Happy man! if 
you love—and wish to be sure that you are loved 
again.” 

“What you call love—the unhealthy sentiment, 
the feverish folly—I left behind me, I think for 
ever, when——” 


How old should you 





* Ay, indeed—when ?” 

“1 came of age !” 

“Hoary cynic! and you despise love! So did 
LTonce. Your time may come.” 

“T think not. Does any animal, except man, 
love its fellow she animal as man loves woman ?” 

“As man loves woman? No, I suppose 
not.” 

** And why should the subject-animals be wiser 
than their king? But, to return—you would 
like to have my youth and my careless enjoyment 
of youth ?” 

Can you ask—who would not?” Margrave 
looked at me for a moment with unusual 
seriousness, and then, in the abrupt changes, 
common to his capricious temperament, began to 
sing softly one of his barbaric chants—a 
chant, different from any I had heard him sing 
before—made either by the modulation of his 
voice or the nature of the tune—so sweet that, 
little as music generally affected me, this thrilled 
to my very heart’s core. I drew closer and closer 
to him, and murmured when he paused, 

“Ts not that a love-song ?” 

“No,” said he, “it is the song by which the 
serpent-charmer charms the serpent.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

INCREASED intimacy with my new acquaintance 
did not diminish the charm of his society, though 
it brought to light some startling defects, both 
in his mental and moral organisation. I have 
before said that his knowledge, though it had 
swept over a wide circuit and dipped into eu- 
rious, unfrequented recesses, was desultory and 
erratic. It certainly was not that knowledge, 
sustained and aspiring, which the poet assures 
us is “the wing on which we mount to heaven.” 
So, in his faculties themselves there were sin- 
gular inequalities, or contradictions. His power 
of memory in some things seemed prodigious, 
but when examined it was seldom accurate ; it 
could apprehend, but did not hold together with 
a binding grasp, what metaphysicians call “ com- 
plex ideas.” He thus seemed unable to put it to 
any steadfast purpose in the sciences of which it 
retained, vaguely and loosely, many recondite 
principles. For the sublime and beautiful in 
literature he had no taste whatever. A pas- 


sionate lover of nature, his imagination had no | || 


response to the arts by which nature is expressed 
or idealised; wholly unafiected py poetry or 
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painting. Of the fine arts, music alone attracted 
and pleased him. His conversation was often 
eminently suggestive, touching on much, whether 
in books or mankind, that set one thinking ; but 
I never remember him to have uttered any of 
those lofty or tender sentiments which form the 
connecting links between youth and genius. For 
if poets sing to the young, and the young hail 
their own interpreters in poets, it is because the 
tendency of both is to idealise the realities of 
life: finding everywhere in the Real a something 
that is noble or fair, and making the fair yet 
fairer, and the noble nobler still. 

In Margrave’s character there seemed no special 
vices, no special virtues ; but a wonderful vivacity, 
joyousness, animal good humour. He was singu- 
larly temperate, having a dislike to wine, per- 
haps from that purity of taste which belongs to 
health absolutely perfect. No healthful child 
likes alcohols, no animal, except man, prefers 
wine to water.! 

But his main moral defect seemed to me, in a 
want of sympathy, even where he professed at- 
tachment. He who could feel so acutely for 
himself, be unmanned at the bite of a squirrel, 
and sob at the thought that he should one day 
die, was as callous to the sufferings of another 
as a deer who deserts and butts from him a 
wounded comrade. 

I give an instance of this hardness of heart 
where I should have least expected to find it in 
him. 

He had met and joined me as I was walking to 
visit a patient on the outskirts of the town, 
when we fell in with a group of children, just let 
loose for an hour or two from their day-school. 
Some of these children joyously recognised him 
as having played with them at their homes; they 
ran up to him, and he seemed as glad as them- 
selves at the meeting. 

He suffered them to drag him along with them, 
and became as merry and sportive as the youngest 
of the troup. 

Well,” said I, laughing, “if you are going to 
play at leap-frog, pray don’t let it be on the high 
' road, or you will be run over by carts and dray- 
men; see that meadow just in front to the left— 
| off with you there!” 

* With all my heart,” cried Margrave, “ while 
you pay your visit. Come along, boys.” 
| A> little urchin, not above six years old, but 
| who was lame, began to cry, he could not run, 
—he should be left behind. . 

Margrave stooped. “Climb on my shoulder, 
little one, and I’ll be your horse.” 

The child dried its tears, and delightedly 
obeyed. 

“Certainly,” said I to myself, “Margrave, 
after all, must have a nature as gentle as it is 
simple. What other young man, so courted 
by all the allurements that steal innocence from 
pleasure, would stop in the thoroughfares to play 


| with children ?” 


The thought had scarcely passed through my 
mind when | heard a scream of agony. Margrave 





had leaped the railing that divided the meadow 
from the road, and, in so doing, the poor child, 
perched on his shoulder, had, perhaps from sur- 
prise or fright, loesened its hold and fallen heavily 
—its cries were piteous. Margrave clapped his 
hands to his ears—uttered an exclamation of 
anger—and not even stopping to lift up the boy, 
or examine what the hurt was, called to the other | 
children to come on, and was soon rolling with || 
them on the grass, and pelting them with daisies. || 
When I came up, only one child remained by | 

the sufferer—its little brother, a year older than | 

itself. The child had fallen on its arm, which 
was not broken, but violently contused. The pain 
must have been intense. I carried the child to its 
home, and had to remain there some time. I did 
not see Margrave till the next morning; when he 
then called. I felt so indignant thatI could scarcely 
speak to him. When at last I rebuked him for 
his inhumanity, he seemed surprised ; with diffi- || 
culty remembered the circumstance, and then 
merely said—as if it were the most natural con- 
fession in the world— | 

“Oh, nothing so discordant as a child’s wail. | 
I hate discords. I am pleased with the company 
of children ; but they must be children who laugh | 
and play. Well! why do you look at me in that 
way ? What have I said to shock you ?” | 

“Shock me—you shock manhood itself! Go; | 
I can’t talk to you now. I am busy.” 

But he did not go; and his voice was so sweet, || 
and his ways so winning, that disgust insensibly | 
melted into that sort of forgiveness one accords | 
(let me repeat the illustration) to the deer that | 
forsakes its comrade. The poor thing knows no 
better. And what a graceful beautiful thing ¢his 
was ! 

The fascination—I can give it no other name | 
—which Margrave exercised was not confined to | 
me, it was universal—old, young, high, low, man, 
woman, child, all felt it. Never in Low Town 
had stranger, even the most distinguished by 
fame, met with a reception so cordial—so flatter. | 
ing. His frank confession that he was a natural 
son, far from being to his injury, served to 
interest people more in him, and to prevent 
all those inquiries in regard to his connexions 
and antecedents, which would otherwise have 
been afloat. To be sure, he was evidently 
rich’; at least he had plenty of money. He 
lived in the best rooms in the principal hotel; 
was very hospitable; entertained the families 
with whom he had grown intimate; made them 
bring their children—music and dancing after 
dinner. Among the houses in which he had 
established familiar acquaintance was that of the 
mayor of the town, who had bought Dr. Lloyd’s 
collection of subjects in natural history. To that 
collection the mayor had added largely by a very 
recent purchase. He had arranged these various 
specimens, which his last acquisitions had en- 
riched by the interesting carcases of an ele- 
phant and a hippopotamus, in a large wooden 
building contiguous to his dwelling, which had 
been constructed by a former proprietor (a 
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retired fox-hunter) as ariding-house. And being 
aman who much affected the diffusion of know- 
ledge, he proposed to open this museum to the 
admiration of the general public, and, at his 
death, to bequeath it to the Athenzeum or Literary 
Institute of his native town. Margrave, se- 
conded by the influence of the mayor’s daughters, 
had scarcely been three days at L—— before he 
had persuaded this excellent and public-spirited 
functionary to inaugurate the opening of his mu- 
seum by the popular ceremony of a ball. A tem- 
porary corridor should unite the drawing-rooms, 
which were on the ground floor, with the build- 
ing that contained the collection; and thus the 
féte would be elevated above the frivolous cha- 
racter of a fashionable amusement, and conse- 
crated to the solemnisation of an intellectual 
institute. Dazzled by the brilliancy of this idea,the 
mayor announced his intention to give a ball that 
should include the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and be worthy, in all expensive respects, of the 
dignity of himself and the occasion. A night 
had been fixed for the ball—a night that became 
The entertainment 
was anticipated with a lively interest, in which 
even the Hill condescended to share. The Hill 


' did not much patronise mayors in general; but 


when a mayor gave a ball for a purpose so pa- 
triotie, and on a scale so splendid, the Hill libe- 
rally acknowledged that Commerce was, on the 
whole, a thing which the Eminence might, now 
and then, condescend to acknowledge without 
absolutely derogating from the rank which Pro- 
vidence had assigned to it amongst the High 
Places of earth. Accordingly, the Hill was 
permitted by its Queen to honour the first 
magistrate of Low Town by a promise to attend 
his ball. Now, as this festivity had originated 
in the suggestion of Margrave, so, by a natural 
association of ideas, every one, in talking of the 
ball, talked also of Margrave. 

The Hill had at first affected to ignore a stranger 
whose début had been made in the mercantile 
circle of Low Town. But the Queen of the Hill 
now said, sententiously, “This new man in a 
few days has become a Celebrity. It is the policy 
of the Hill to adopt Celebrities, if the Celebrities 
pay respect to the Proprieties. Dr. Fenwick is 
requested to procure Mr. Margrave the advan- 
tage of being known to the Hill.” 

I found it somewhat difficult to persuade Mar- 
grave to accept the Hill’s condescending over- 
ture. He seemed to have a dislike to all so- 
cieties pretending to aristocratic distinction—a 
dislike expressed with a fierceness so unwonted, 
that it made one suppose he had at some time or 
other been subjected to mortification by the su- 
percilious airs that blow upon heights so ele- 


' vated. However, he yielded to my instances, and 
|! accompanied me one evening to Mrs. Poyniz’s 


house. The Hill was encamped there for the occa- 
sion. Mrs. Poyntz was exceedingly civil to him, 


' and after a few common-place speeches, hearing 


that he was fond of music, consigned him to the 
caressing care of Miss Brabazon, who was at the 





head of the musical department in the Queen of 
the Hill’s administration. 
Mrs. Poyntz retired to her favourite seat near 
the window, inviting me to sit beside her; and | 
while she knitted in silence, in silence my eye 
glanced towards Margrave in the midst of the | 
group assembled round the piano. 
Whether he was in more than usually high | 
spirits, or whether he was actuated by a malign | 
and impish desire to upset the established laws 
of decorum by which the gaieties of the Hill 
were habitually subdued into a serene and some- 
what pensive pleasantness, I know not; but it 
was not many minutes before the orderly aspect 
of the place was grotesquely changed. | 
Miss Brabazon having come to the close of a 
complicated and dreary sonata, I heard Margrave | 
abruptly ask her if she could play the Tarantella, 
that famous Neapolitan air which is founded on | 
the legendary belief that the bite of the taran- || 
tula excites an irresistible desire to dance. On 
that high-bred spinster’s confession that she was 
ignorant of the air, and had not even heard of 
the legend, Margrave said, “Let me play it to 
you, with variations of my own.” Miss Bra- 
bazon graciously yielded her place at the instru- 
ment. Margrave seated himself—there was great 
curiosity to hear his performance. Margrave’s 
fingers rushed over the keys, and there was a 
general start, the prelude was so unlike any 
known combination of harmonious sounds. Then 
he began a chant—song I can scarcely call 
it—words certainly not in Italian, perhaps in 
some uncivilised tongue, perhaps in impromptu 
gibberish. And the torture of the instrument 
now commenced in good earnest: it shrieked, it 
groaned : wilder and noisier. Beethoven’s Storm, 
roused by the fell touch of a German pianist, were 
mild in comparison; and the mighty voice, domi- 
nating the anguish of the cracking keys, had. | 
the full diapason of a chorus. Certainly I am 
no judge of music, but to my ear the discord was 
terrific—to the ears of better informed amateurs 
it seemed ravishing. All were spell-bound; even | 
Mrs. Poyntz paused from her knitting, as the | 
Fates paused from their web at the lyre of Or- || 
pheus. To this breathless delight, however, soon | 
succeeded a general desire for movement. Tomy | 
amazement, I beheld these formal matrons and 
sober fathers of families forming themselvesintoa | 
dance, turbulent as a children’s ball at Christmas. 
And when, suddenly desisting from his music, 
Margrave started up, caught the skeleton hand 
of lean Miss Brabazon, and whirled her into the | 
centre of the dance, I could have fancied myself 
at a witch’s sabbat. My eye turned in scan- 
dalised alarm towards Mrs. Poyntz. That great 
creature seemed as much astounded as myself. 
Her eyes were fixed on the scene in a stare of 
positive stupor. For the first time, no doubt, in 
her life, she was overcome, deposed, dethroned. 
The awe of her presence was literally whirled 
away. The dance ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. Darting from the galvanised mummy 
whom he had selected as his partner, Margrave 
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shot to Mrs. Poyntz’s side, and said, “ Ten thou- 
sand pardons for quitting you so soon, but the 
clock warns me that I have an engagement else- 
|’ where.” In another moment he was gone. 

The dance halted, people seemed slowly re- 
turning to their senses, looking at each other 
bashfully and ashamed. 

“T could not help it, dear,” sighed Miss Bra- 
bazon at last, sinking into a chair, and casting 
her deprecating, fainting eyes upon the hostess. 

“Tt is witchcraft,” said fat Mrs. Bruce, wiping 
her forehead. 

“ Witchcraft!” echoed Mrs. Poyntz; “ it does 
indeed look like it. An amazing and portentous 
exhibition of animal spirits, and not to be en- 
dured by the Proprieties. Where on earth 
can that young savage have come from ?” 

“From savage lands,” said I. “So he says.” 

“Do not bring him here again,” said Mrs. 
Poyntz. “He would soon turn the Hill topsy- 
turvy. But how charming! I should like to 
see more of him,” she added, in an under voice, 
“ if he would call on me some morning, and not 
in the presence of those for whose Proprieties I 
am responsible. Jane must be out in her ride 
with the Colonel.” 

Margrave never again attended the patrician 
festivities of the Hill. Invitations were poured 
upon him, especially by Miss Brabazon and the 
other old maids, but in vain. 

“Those people,” said he, “are too tame and 
civilised for me; and so few young persons 
among them. Even that girl Jane is only 
young on the surface; inside, as old as the World 
or her mother. I like youth, real youth—I am 
young, I am young!” 

And, indeed, I observed that he would attach 
himself to some young person, often to some 
child, as if with cordial and special favour, 
yet for not more than an hour or so, never dis- 
tinguishing them by the same preference when 
he next met them. I made that remark to him, 
in rebuke of his fickleness, one evening when he 
had found me at work on my Ambitious Book, 
reducing to rule and measure the Laws of Na- 
ture. 

“Tt is not fickleness,” said he, “it is neces- 
sity.” 

“Necessity! Explain yourself.” 

“T seek to find what I have not found,” said 
he; “it is my necessity to seek it, and among 
the young; and disappointed in one, I turn to 
theother. Necessity again. But find it at last I 
must.” 

*T suppose you mean what the young usually 
seek in the young; and if, as you said the other 
day, you have left love behind you, you now 
wander back to re-find it.” 

“Tush! If I may judge by the talk of young 
fools, love may be found every day by him who 
looks out for it. What I seek is among the 
rarest of all discoveries. You might aid me to 
find it, and in so doing aid yourself to a know- 
ledge far beyond all that your formal experi- 
ments can bestow.” 





“Prove your words, and command my ser- 
vices,” said I, smiling somewhat disdainfully. 

“ You told me that you had examined into the 
alleged phenomena of animal magnetism, and 
proved some persons who pretend to the gift 
which the Scotch call second sight to be bun- 
gling impostors. You were right. I have seen 
the clairvoyants who drive their trade in this 
town; acomwon gipsy could beat them in their 
own calling. But your experience must have 
shown you that there are certain temperaments 
in which the gift of the Pythoness is stored, un- 
known to the possessor, undetected by the com- 
mon observer; but the signs of which should be. 
as apparent to the modern physiologist as they 
were to the ancient priest.” 

“T at least, as a physiologist, am ignorant of 
the signs—what are they ?” 

“T should despair of making you comprehend 
them by mere verbal description. I could guide 
your observation to distinguish them unerringly 
were living subjects before us. But not one ina 
million has the gift to an extent available for the 
purposes to which the wise would apply it. 
Many have imperfect glimpses, few, few indeed, 
the unveiled, lucent sight. They who have but 
the imperfect glimpses, mislead and dupe the 
minds that consult them, because, being some- 
times marvellously right, they excite a cre- 
dulous belief in their general accuracy; and 
as they are but translators of dreams in their 
own brain, their assurances are no more to be 
trusted than are the dreams of common-place 
sleepers. But where the gift exists to perfec- 
tion, he who knows how to direct and to profit 
by it should be able to discover all that: he desires 
to know for the guidance and preservation of his 
own life. He will be forewarned of every danger, 
forearmed in the means by which danger is 
avoided. For the eye of the true Pythoness 
matter has no obstruction, space no confines, 
time no measurement.” 

* My dear Margrave, you may well say that 
creatures so gifted are rare; and for my part, I 
would as soon search for a unicorn, as, to use 
your affected expression, for a Pythoness.” 

“Nevertheless, whenever there come across 
the course of your practice some young creature 
to whom all the evil of the world is as yet un- 
known, to whom the ordinary cares and duties 
of the world are strange and unwelcome; who 
from the earliest dawn of reason has loved to sit 
apart and to muse; before whose eyes visions 
pass unsolicited; who converses with those who 
are not dwellers on the earth, and beholds in the 
space landscapes which the earth does not re- 
fleet-——” 

** Margrave, Margrave! 
speak ?” 

“Whose frame, though exquisitely sensitive, 
has still a health and a soundness in which you 
recognise no disease; whose mind has a truth- 
fulness that you know cannot deceive you, and a 
simple intelligence too clear to deceive itself; 
who is moved to a mysterious degree by all the 


of whom do you 
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varying aspects of external nature—innocently 
joyous, or unaccountably sad ;—when, I say, such 
a being comes across your experience, inform me; 
and the chances are that the true Pythoness is 
found.” 

I had listened with vague terror, and with 
more than one exclamation of amazement, to de- 
scriptions which brought Lilian Ashleigh before 
me; and I now sat mute, bewildered, breathless, 
gazing upon Margrave, and rejoicing that at 
least Lilian he had never seen. 

He returned my own gaze steadily, search- 
ingly, and then, breaking into a slight laugh, re- 
sumed : 

“You call my word ‘ Pythoness’ affected. I 
know of no other. My recollections of classic 
anecdote and history are confused and dim; 
but somewhere I have read or heard that the 
priests of Delphi were accustomed to travel 
chiefly into Thrace or Thessaly, in search of the 
virgins who might fitly administer their oracles, 
and that the oracles gradually ceased in repute 
as the priests became unable to discover the 
organisation requisite in the priestesses, and 
supplied by craft and imposture, or by such im- 
perfect fragmentary developments as belong now 
to professional clairvoyants, the gifts which Na- 
ture failed to afford. Indeed, the demand was 
one that must have rapidly exhausted so limited 
asupply. The constant strain upon faculties so 
wearing to the vital functions in their relentless 


exercise, under the artful stimulants by which the 
priests heightened their power, was mortal, and 
no Pythoness ever retained her life more than 
three years from the time that her gift was ela- 
borately trained and developed.” 

“Pooh! I know of no classical authority for 


the details you so confidently cite. Perhaps 
some such legends may be found in the Alexan- 
drian Platonists, but those mystics are no autho- 
rity on such a subject. After all,” I added, re- 
covering from my first surprise, or awe, “the 
Delphic oracles were proverbially ambiguous, 
and their responses might be read either way; a 
proof that the priests dictated the verses, though 
their arts on the unhappy priestess might throw 
her into real convulsions, and the real convul- 
sions, not the false gift, might shorten her life. 
Enough of such idle subjects! Yet no! one 
question more. If you found your Pythoness, 
what then?” 

“What then? Why, through her aid I might 
discover the process of an experiment which 
your practical science would assist me to com- 
plete.” 

“Tell me of what kind is your experiment; 
and precisely because such little science as I 
possess is exclusively practical, I may assist you 
without the help of the Pythoness.” 

Margrave was silent for some minutes, passing 
his hand several times across his forehead, which 
was a frequent gesture of his, and then rising, he 
answered, in listless accents : 

“T cannot say more now, my brainis fatigued ; 
and you are not yet in the right mood to hear me. 





By the way, how close and reserved you are with 
me.” 

“ How so?” 

“You never told me that you were engaged to 
be married. You leave me, who thought to have 
won your friendship, to hear what concerns you 
so intimately from a comparative stranger.” 

* Who told you?” 

“That woman with eyes that pry and lips that 
scheme, to whose house you took me.” 

“Mrs. Poyntz! is it possible? When?” 

“This afternoon. I met her in the street—she 
stopped me, and, after some unmeaning talk, 
asked ‘if I had seen you lately; if I did not find 
you very absent and distracted; no wonder— 
you were inlove. The young lady was away on 
a visit, and wooed by a dangerous rival.’ ” 

“ Wooed by a dangerous rival !” 

“Very rich, good-looking, young. Do you fear 
him? You turn pale.” 

“T do not fear, except so far as he who loves 
truly, loves humbly, and fears not that another may 
be preferred, but that another may be worthier 
of preference than himself. But that Mrs. Poyntz 
should tell you all this does amaze me. Did 
she mention the name of the young lady ?” 

“Yes: Lilian Ashleigh. Henceforth be more 
frank with me. Who knows? I may help you. 
Adieu !” 

CHAPTER XXVII, 

Wuen Margrave had gone, I glanced at the 
clock—not yet nine. I resolved to go at once to 
Mrs. Poyntz. It was not an evening on which 
she received, but doubtless she would see me. 
She owed me an explanation. How thus care- 
lessly divulge a secret she had been enjoined to 
keep ? and this rival, of whom I was ignorant ? 
It was no longer a matter of wonder that Mar- 
grave should have described Lilian’s peculiar 
idiosyncrasies in his sketch of his fabulous 
Pythoness. Doubtless, Mrs. Poyntz had, with 
unpardonable levity of indiscretion, revealed all 
of which she disapproved in my choice. But for 
what object ? Was this her boasted friendship for 
me? Was it consistent with the regard she pro- 
fessed for Mrs. Ashleigh and Lilian? Occupied 
by these perplexed and indignant thoughts, I 
arrived at Mrs. Poyntz’s house, and was ad- 
mitted to her presence. She was fortunately 
alone; her daughter and the Colonel had gone 
to some party on the Hill. I wouldnot take the | 
hand she held out to me on entrance; seated || 
myself in stern displeasure, and proceeded at 
once to inquire if she had really betrayed to Mr. 
Margrave the secret of my engagement to Lilian. 

“Yes, Allen Fenwick; I have this day told, 
not only Mr. Margrave, but every personI met | 
who is likely to tell it to some one else, the secret 
of your engagement to Lilian Ashleigh. I never 
promised to conceal it ; on the contrary, I wrote 
word to Anne Ashleigh that I would therein act | 
as my own judgment counselled me. I think 
my words to you were that ‘public gossip was 
sometimes the best security for the fulfilment of 
private engagements.’ ” 
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“Do you mean that Mrs. or Miss Ashleigh 
recoils from the engagement with me, and that I 
should meanly compel them both to fulfil it by 
calling in the public to censure them—if—if—— 
Oh, madam, this is worldly artifice indeed !”” 

“Be good enough to listen to me quietly. I 
have never yet showed you the letter to Mrs. 
Ashleigh, written by Lady Haughton, and deli- 
vered by Mr. Vigors. That letter I will now 
show to you; but before doing so I must enter 
into a preliminary explanation. Lady Haughton 
is one of those women who love power, and 
cannot obtain it except through wealth and 
station—by her own intellect never obtain it. 
When her husband died she was reduced from 
an income of twelve thousand a year to a jointure 
of twelve hundred, but with the exclusive guar- 
dianship of a young son, a minor, and adequate 
allowances for the charge; she continued, there- 
fore, to preside as mistress over the establish- 
ments in town and country; still had the admi- 
nistration of her son’s wealth and rank. She 
stinted his education, in order to maintain her 
ascendancy over him. He became a brainless 
prodigal—spendthrift alike of health and fortune. 
Alarmed, she saw that, probably, he would 
die young and a beggar; his only hope of reform 
was in marriage. She reluctantly resolved to 
marry him to a penniless, well-born, soft-minded 
young lady whom she knew she could control: 
just before this marriage was to take place he 
was killed by a fall from his horse. The Haugh- 
ton estate passed to his cousin, the luckiest 
young man alive; the same Ashleigh Sumner 
who had already succeeded, in default of male 
issue, to poor Gilbert Ashleigh’s landed pos- 
sessions. Over this young man Lady Haughton 
could expect no influence. She would be a 
stranger in his house. But she had a niece! 
Mr. Vigors assured her the niece was beautiful. 
And if the niece could become Mrs. Ashleigh 
Sumner, then Lady Haughton would be a less 
unimportant Nobody in the world, because she 
would still have her nearest relation in a Some- 
body at Haughton Park. Mr. Vigors had his 
own pompous reasons for approving an alliance 
which he might help to bring about. The first 
step towards that alliance was obviously to bring 
into reciprocal attractions the natural charms of 
the young lady and the acquired merits of the 
young gentleman. Mr. Vigors could easily induce 
his ward to pay a visit to Lady Haughton, and 
Lady Haughton had only to extend her invita- 
tions to her niece; hence the letter to Mrs. 
Ashleigh, of which Mr. Vigors was the bearer, 
and hence my advice to you, of which you can 
now understand the motive. Since you thought 
Lilian Ashleigh the only woman you could love, 
and since I thought there were other women in 
the world who might do as well for Ashleigh 
Sumner, it seemed to me fair for all parties that 
Lilian should not go to Lady Haughton’s in 
ignorance of the sentiments with which she had 
inspired you. A girl can seldom be sure that 
she loves until ske is sure that she is loved. 





And now,” added Mrs. Poyntz, rising and walk- 
ing across the room to her bureau—“ now I will 
show you Lady Haughton’s invitation to Mrs. 
Ashleigh. Here it is !” 

I ran my eye over the letter, which she thrust || 
a my hand, resuming her knitwork while I | 
read. 

The letter was short, couched in conventional | 
terms of hollow affection. The writer blamed 
herself for having so long neglected her brother’s 
widow and child ; her heart had been wrapped up 
too much in the son she had lost; that loss had 
made her turn to the ties of blood stillleftto | 
her; she had heard much of Lilian from their | 
common friend, Mr. Vigors; she longed to em- || 
brace so charming a niece. Then followed the | 
invitation and the postscript. The postscript | 
ran thus, so far as I can remember: “ Whatever || 
my own grief at my irreparable bereavement, I 
am no egotist, 1 keep my sorrow to myself. You 
will find some pleasant guests at my house, 
among others our joint counexion, young Ash- 
leigh Sumner.” 

**Women’s postscripts are proverbial for their | 
significance,” said Mrs. Poyntz, when I had con- || 
cluded the letter and laid it on the table; | 
“and if I did not at once show you this hypo- 
critical effusion, it was simply because at the 
name Ashleigh Sumner its object became trans- 
parent, not perhaps to poor Anne Ashleigh nor 
to innocent Lilian; but to my knowledge of the 
parties concerned, as it ought to be to that 
shrewd intelligence which you derive partly 
from nature, partly from the imsight into life 
which a true physician cannot fail to acquire. 
And if I know anything of you, you would have 
romantieally said, had you seen the letter at first, 
and understood its covert intention, ‘Let me not 
shackle the choice of the woman I love, and to 
whom an alliance so coveted in the eyes of the 
world might, if she were left free, be proffered.’ ” 

“T should not have gathered from the post- 
script all that you see in it, but had its purport 
been so suggested to me, you are right, I should 
have so said. Well, and as Mr. Margrave tells 
me that you informed him that I have a rival, I 
am now to conclude that the rival is Mr. Ash- 
leigh Sumner ?” 

“Has not Mrs. Ashleigh or Lilian mentioned 
him in writing to you?” 

“Yes, both; Lilian very slightly; Mrs. Ash- 
leigh with some praise, as a young man of high 
character, and very courteous to her.” 

“Yet, though I asked you to come and tell 
me who were the guests at Lady Haughton’s, 
you never did so.” 

“Pardon me; but of the guests I thought no- 
thing, and letters addressed to my heart seemed 
to me too sacred to talk about. And Ashleigh 
Sumner then courts Lilian! Howdo you know ?” 

* Tknow everything that concerns me; and here, 
the explanation is simple. My aunt, Lady Dela- 
field, is staying with Lady Haughton. Lady Dela- 
field is one of the women of fashion who shine 
by their own light; Lady Haughton shines by 
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borrowed light, and borrows every ray she can 
find.” 
“ And Lady Delafield writes you word——” 
“That Ashleigh Sumner is caught by Lilian’s 


“ Women like Lady Delafield do not readily 
believe that any girl would refuse Ashleigh 
Sumner; considered in himself, he is steady and 
good-looking; considered as owner of Kirby Halli 
and Haughton Park, he has, in the eyes of any 
sensible mother, the virtues of Cato, and the 
beauty of Antinous.” 

I pressed my hand to my heart—close to my 
heart lay a letter from Lilian—and there was no 
word in that letter which showed that er heart 
was gone from mine. I shook my head gently, 
and smiled in confiding triumph. 

Mrs. Poyntz surveyed me with a bent brow 
and a compressed lip. 

“T understand your smile,” she said, ironi- 
cally. “Very likely Lilian may be quite un- 
touched by this young man’s admiration, but 
Anne Ashleigh may be dazzled by so brilliant 
a prospect for her daughter. And, in short, I 
thought it desirable to let your engagement be 
publicly known throughout the town to-day ; 
that information will travel—it will reach Ashleigh 
Sumner through Mr. Vigors, or others in this 
neighbourhood, with whom I know that he corre- 
sponds, It will bring affairs to a crisis, and 
before it may be too late. I think it well that 
Ashleigh Sumner should leave that house; if he 
leave it for good so much the better. And, per- 
haps, the sooner Lilian returns to L—— the 
lighter your own heart will be.” 

“And for these reasons you have published 
the secret of——” 

Your engagement? Yes. Prepare.to be con- 
gratulated wherever you go. And now, if you 
| hear, either from mother or daughter, that Ash- 

leigh Sumner has proposed, and been, let us say, 
refused, I do not doubt that in the pride of your 
heart you will come and tell me.” 

“Rely upon it I will; but before I take my 
leave, allow me to ask, why you described to a 
young man like Mr. Margrave—whose wild and 
| strange humours you have witnessed and not 
| approved—any of those traits of character in 
| Miss Ashleigh which distinguish her from other 
| girls of her age ?” 

“T? You mistake. I said nothing to him of her 
| character. I mentioned her name, and said she 
was beautiful, that was all.” 

* Nay, you said that she was fond of musing, 
| of solitude; that in her fancies she believed in 
|| the reality of visions which might flit before 
| her eyes as they flit before the eyes of all imagina- 
| tive dreamers.” 
|| “Not aword did I say to Mr. Margrave of 

such peculiarities in Lilian; not a word more 

than what I have told you, on my honour!” 
| Still incredulous, but disguising my inere- 
dulity with that convenient smile by which we 
accomplish so much of the polite dissimulation 





indispensable to the decencies of civilised life, I 
took my departure, returned home, and wrote to 
Lili 





THE GENII OF THE LAMPS. 

Tere has been little rest during the pre- 
sent century for underground London. Some 
road has always been “up” that pipes may be 
laid down, or tunnels may be constructed. 
When sewers were not being built, in 1812, the 
water companies were changing their rotten 
wooden mains for iron pipes that would bear 
the pressure necessary for serving their hill 
eustomers. Side by side with the workmen of 
the water companies, were other workmen em- 
ployed by the then infant gas interest. Coming 
down to our own days, we have railway tunnels, 
building or projected, and telegraphic wire- 
pipes, and “pneumatic dispatch” tubes strug- 
gling for the few spare feet of underground 
roadway. Many of our social scientific con- 
trivances in London evidently follow the law of 
gravitation, and tend towards the centre. It 
would be easy for some Oriental traveller to 
turn our Chinese population tables against our- 
selves, and to show that we have grown too 
numerous to live upon the surface. Bya stretch 
of fancy not at all beyond the powers of de- 
scriptive travellers, it could be shown that if 
another man were placed upon this island he 
must necessarily drop off into the sea for want 
of standing-room. 

It would have been a sight worth seeing—a 
picture worth drawing—the first laying of a gas- 
pipe in London. The landing of Julius Cesar, 
the signing of Magna Charta, and the death of 
Harold, furnish more romantic groupings for 
historical painters ; but no one can say that they 
were of more historical importance. Civilisa- 
tion took a vast stride on that eventful occasion 
—the living out-door life of man was lengthened 
more than one-half; and yet no one was present 
to give the great work a pictorial record. The 
battle of Waterloo was a mere puff of smoke 
in comparison, for all its deposit of pictures, 
statues, and treaties. 

Of course the workmen were obedient, but 
sceptical. I can imagine them being very much 
like the attendant on the alchemists in Teniers’s 
sketch, who holds the crucible over the fire, in 
the attempt to produce gold, as if it were a 
vulgar frying-pan, half-full of sausages. It is 
easy to call such people louts, and to judge them 
by what we know now, rather than by what was 
known then; but such louts represent a very 
wholesome degree of seepticism. For one dis- 
covery that has lived through the practical test 
of yeas, and has really benefited the 
world, a thousand have been the pet children of 
quacks and visionaries. Until the new comer 
makes good its claim to be considered something 
beyond the common herd, we save our time, 
our money, and our labour, by regarding it 
cautiously, 

The discoverers of gas-lighting had no more 
than ordinary difficulties to contend with in ap- 
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plying their discovery, and it is fortunate for 
them that they did not appear three centuries 
earlier. I am not autiee of Mr. Thomas 
Shirley, whose “ description of a well and earth 
in Lancashire taking fire by a candle approached 
to it,” in 1667,* is the first known English ac- 
count of inflammable coal-gas; nor of Dr. John 
Clayton’s accidental discovery of the same fact 
a few years later, when he constructed the first 
gas-holder by enclosing the gas ina bladder ; nor 
of Dr. Richard Watson, who experimented on 
the same gas in various ways in 1767. I am 
thinking of Mr. Spedding, who was the first to 
apply coal-gas escaping from a mine to any eco- 
nomical purpose, by lighting his office at White- 
haven with it about the same period, and who 
made a proposition to the magistrates to light 
the town in the same manner. His proposal 
was simply refused, and little more was said; 
but had Air. Spedding lived in the fifteenth in- 
stead of the eighteenth century, he would most 

robably have been tortured as a wizard. Mr. 
Murdoc , the first recorded applier of artificially 
manufactured gas to house-lighting purposes, 
who began to use it in Cornwall in 1792, and 
who seems to have partly purified it from smell 
and smoke, while lighting Messrs. Boulton and 
Waitt’s factory at Birmingham with it, in 1798, 
was another gentleman who had cause to be 
thankful to the age he lived in. His illumina- 
tions at Birmingham in 1802, would have carried 
him to the martyr’s stake in the good old days ; 
and his successor, Mr. Winsor, would have been 
nipped in the bud. 

Much abuse has been lavished upon poor Mr. 
Winsor, because he was not a sound scientific 
man, and because he was energetic and unscru- 
pulous in carrying out his plans. His science 
was sufficient to teach him what he had to deal 
with; and he was the first man to light a 
London street with gas, and the first to make 

as-lighting a branch of commerce. He pub- 
icly exhibited his plan of illumination at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1803 and 1804; and he 
lighted up one side of Pall-Mall in 1807. His 
rude lighting was as much an advance upon the 
old oil-lamps, as those lamps were an improve- 
ment upon the old lighting system existing in 
1716, when each householder, whose premises 
fronted any street, lane, or passage, was required 
to hang out one or more lights every dark night, 
to burn from six to eleven o’clock, under the 
penalty of one shilling. His commercial scheme 
took the form of a National Light and Heat 
Company, of very extravagant expectations ; 
but it merged at last into the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, commonly called the Chartered Gas 
Company, which worked nobly for many years 
as a pioneer in gas-lighting, without the refresh- 
ing taste of a dividend. Few persons, perhaps, 
who were unlike Mr. Winsor, could have done 
what he did in the face of so much opposition 
grounded on caution and prejudice. While 
scientific men were playing with the new ele- 
ment in various ways, he helped to mould it 





* Philosophical Transactions. 





into the basis of a business corporation, and this 
oy unflinching perseverance, devotion to one 
idea, an absence of sensitiveness, and great 
oddity of character. Whatever his faults ma 

have been, whatever schemes he may have or!- 
ginally planned for his own enrichment, he clung 
to his speculation through all its early struggles, 
and no one has ever shown that he amassed any 
private fortune. He deceived himself, in his 
imaginative estimates of profit, as much as he 
deceived others ; and some of his pamphlets are 
distinguished, not only for their reckless state- 
ments, but for the strength and indignation of 
their tone. “All gas-lights,” he says, “ shown 
and exhibited before my illuminating the large 
theatre in the Lyceum, early in 1804, I fairly 
consider as so many VWill-o’-the-wisp lights 
known for centuries past. The gas of these 
lights has been caught and collected in bladders, 
in marshy ground, the same as all coal-gas_has 
hitherto been produced in bladders for philoso- 
phical amusement. The principle, that coal and 
other combustibles contained, among other pro- 
ducts, a most beautiful and valuable flame, has 
been known by the most learned of the last 
century; but How to make the application— 
How to save and analyse—How to preserve and 
refine—now to conduct gas in proper air-tight 
tubes—now to introduce gas-fire and gas-lights 
into a drawing-room, shop, and street-lamp— 
How to cook, melt, boil, and distil by a gas-fire, 
either in a kitchen or dining-room—How to 
introduce coke, tar, and ammonial liquor for the 
advantage of a whole nation—now to make gas- 


fire and gas-lights applicable to light-houses, 
telegraphs, culinary purposes—in fine, How to 
save and employ all the valuable parts of raw 
fuel with the ye possible advantage ;—all 


these most difficult points of my discovery were 
left a problem to theorists, wHo could write, 
but not practise—wno could fill bladders from 
retorts, tobacco-pipes, pots, pans, and gun- 
barrels, with raw smoke, but could not illumi- 
nate—wWuHoseE delicate hands and noses would 
have shrunk with horror from my numerous 
dirty and laborious experiments in kitchens and 
wash-houses, where my own labourers com- 
plained of being suffocated, and often refused 
to assist me, until I shamed them by the ex- 
ample of stripping to perform what they thought 
was too dirty work for them. 

“ Animated by the life and example of Peter 
the Great, Emperor of all the Russias, who per- 
formed the most abject labours to teach his 
ministers and generals how to civilise a bar- 
barous nation, I did no longer deem it beneath 
me (who had been a merchant in the city of 
London) to do that work which some of my 
labourers, actually in want of bread, refused to 
do for victuals and payment.” 

Mr. Winsor, with all his pretence of mecha- 
nical completeness, never contemplated the 
erection of a gas-holder, or the storing of a re- 
serve of gas in anything except the main pipes, 

It was left for Mr. Clegg, a pupil of Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, and the earliest permanent 
engineer of the Chartered Gas Company, to in- 
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troduce a variety of mechanical improvements in 
the manufacture and distribution ofgas, that have 
fixed his name in the foremost rank of gas-engi- 
neers. In the early days of gas-lighting, the ma- 
nufacture was very rude, and was long watched 
with fear by the public and the government in- 
spectors. Sir William Congreve, appointed to 
make a report on the state of the metropolitan 
gas-works in 1822, saw two large canvas bags in 
some works at Whitechapel, of about fifteen 
thousand cubic feet each, which were for some 
time used as gas-holders near to a blacksmith’s 
forge. He hints at the direful consequences 
which might ensue “were the tar to be dis- 
charged and inflamed, like an emission of a 
large quantity of burning lava from an artificial 
volcano.” 

‘Those black voleanoes, the gas-holders (ori- 
ginally called gasometers), are now vastly in- 
creased in size, and improved until little is left 
for further alteration. When a deputation from 
the Royal Society, with Sir Joseph Banks at its 
head, visited the gas-works of the Chartered 
Company at Westminster in 1814, they strongly 
recommended government to prevent the com- 
pany constructing gas-holders exceeding six 
thousand cubic feet in capacity, to be confined in 
very strong buildings. The largest gas-holders 
in London are now constructed to hold from a 

uarter of a million to half a million of cubic 
feet each, and they stand out boldly, like gi- 
gantic iron vats, towering above the walls of 
the gas-yards. The importance of such reser- 
voirs, containing a night’s supply of gas in ad- 
vance, can hardly be overrated by any man who 
tries to imagine the condition of London sud- 
denly plunged into total darkness. 

The manufacture of gas, although it includes 
many beautiful scientific processes, is not, on 
the whole, a sightly operation. What is not 
seen may be refined and interesting; but what 
is seen decidedly savours of pandemonium. 
There are huge caverns of black coal, huge 
caverns of red-hot coke, and a row of roaring 
fiery ovens, which sooty men are constantly 
feeding with coal thrust in out of long iron 
scoops. ‘The lids of these ovens, or retorts, are 
generally heated to a white heat, and the men 
who lift them off and put them on, have their 
hands protected with thick gauntlet gloves. 
After the coal has been distilled, as it is called, 
the red-hot coke is raked out, either into coke- 
vaults, or iron barrows. The spirit of the coal 
rises up black pipes, like infernal organ pipes, 
leading from each oven into a tube, running the 
whole length of the retort-house, called the hy- 
draulic main, which they reach by a curved dip 
pipe. The hydraulic main, as its name implies, 
1s half-filled with water, and the end of the dip- 
pipe passes through this water to the depth of 
about four inches. The gas from the retorts 
flows down the dip-pipe, and bubbles up by its 
lightness through the water till it rests in that 
part of the main above the surface of the liquid, 
depositing its tar in its progress. The water, 
which gradually changes its character with this 
deposit, and becomes nearly all tar, locks the 





gas in the upper part of the main, and only suf- 
fers it to pass off through the purifiers. These 
— partly mechanical, partly chemical, re- 
ieve the gas from the vapours of tar, ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid, and 
allow it to enter the gas-holder or reservoir, 
pure enough for the ordimary purposes of light- 
ing. 

The gas-holder is cylindrical in shape, made 
of plate-iron, covered at the top, but having no 
bottom. It is inverted over a cistern of water, 
and both the inlet and outlet pipes for the gas 
have their mouths above the surface of this 
water. When the purified gas flows in, it raises 
the gas-holder, and when it is pressed out into 
the main pipes, the holder sinks. The gas 
having a tendency to rise and not to flow, is 
always sent through the mains by a certain de- 
gree of pressure acting on its source. 

The London gas supply is now furnished by 

thirteen gas companies, if we exclude the Brent- 
ford, Wandsworth, Crystal Palace district, and 
the two Woolwich companies, which light only 
limited portions of the metropolitan area. These 
thirteen companies—ten on the north side of 
the river and three on the south side—represent 
a capital of a little over five millions sterling, 
and their dividends, on non-preferential shares, 
have lately shown an average of something like 
seven per cent per annum. No trading corpo- 
rations have been more closely “inspected” by 
government, and, at present, the regulation of 
the supply of gas is held to be in the hands of 
the Home Secretary. “In the year 1829,” 
says Mr. Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., to whom I 
am indebted for much information on this sub- 
ject, “gas was sold in London at fifteen shil- 
ings a thousand cubic feet, and at this price 
it was so impure, that I have seen test-papers, 
which had been preserved from that date, 
coloured and stained as black as ink, owing to 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. At the 
present day, gas is sold in the city of London 
at four shillings per thousand cubic feet, with- 
out meter rent, and it is so pure that scarcely 
a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen can be“ de- 
tected in it, and the test-papers for ascertain- 
ing this impurity are rarely discoloured in the 
smallest degree.” 

We have now, within the metropolitan area, 
twenty-three gas manufacturing stations, and 
six gas-holder stations, used solely for storing 
gas. The total length of mains laid down by 
the thirteen companies in un*rground London, 
is seventeen hundred and fifty miles, besides 
about four hundred and fifty miles of branch 
service-pipes. The house service-pipes, in ad- 
dition to this, must be at least eight thousand 
miles long. 

The total number of London public street- 
lamps supplied with gas is thirty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight, the average 
a from each other being seventy-five 

ards. 
, ‘The consumption of gas now is at least double 
what it was ten years ago; and the annual 
quantity manufactured in London is about eight 
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thousand millions of cubic feet. One-fourth 
of this —. according to reliable esti- 
mates, is lost by leakage, condensation, dis- 
honesty, and bad debts; and at least one half of 
this fourth—or one thousand millions of cubic 
feet—escapes every year into the London street- 
earth. Mr. Spencer, as analytical chemist to 
the New River Company, has traced this es- 
caped gas in its destructive action upon the four 
thousand seven hundred miles of metropolitan 
gas and water mains, until underground London 
appears to be one vast grave of iron rotting into 
sel . The twelve gas-mains, with their 
eighty joints, which lie side by side with water- 
mains and telegraphic-wire pipes over the sewers 
in Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, are not such 
a happy family as their appearance would lead 
us to suppose. They are crowded together 
like tramps in a threepenny bed, and there does 
not seem to be room for a rat to run between 
them; but there is no real friendship for all this 
shaking of hands. The defective joints of the 
gas-mains lead to the enormous | e just de- 
scribed, and the escaped gas, by its action on 
the street-earth, destroys water-pipes in a few 
years that ought to last for a century. Apart 
from the foul condition of the London street- 
earth, we are all interested in saving this es- 
caped gas and this destroyed pipeage, for our 
gas-bills include the cost of the one, and our 
water-bills the cost of the other. While the 
water-pipes are softened, and the gas penetrates 
the tubes, the water is also adulterated with an 
undrinkable mixture. I have heard of a letter 
addressed to a leading water company, which 
ran somewhat in this form : 


“Mr. Blank presents his compliments to the 
Blank Company, and wishes to know whether 
they supply gas or water. Mr. Blank is led to 


make this inquiry, because one of his servants 
went to the cistern with a pitcher and a candle, 
and instead of procuring water, she blew up the 
roof of a wash-house.” 





PROFESSOR BON TON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


I wave been obliged, recently, to spend a 
considerable portion of my time in France ; so, 
being temporarily transplanted, it naturally oc- 
curred to me to obtain some sort of an inkling 
of the usages of French society, before I made 
my bow in certain French salons whose entrée 
was secured to me by certain letters of intro- 
duction. 

But how to obtain such an inkling, that was 
the difficulty. It was vain to endeavour to 
come at my object by wandering in the Champs 
Elysées or the Bois de Boulogne, and peeping 
into the carriages which I saw in great numbers, 
careering along with magnificently dressed ladies 
seated inside them, and drawn by horses which 
seemed, in their untamed fury, as if in another 
moment they would dash the light vehicles to 
which they were attached into a thousand atoms, 
and be off to enjoy themselves where bits and 





traces were unknown. My observations in the 
Champs Elysées only led me into speculations 
as to how the astounding luxury which I beheld 
was kept up, and doubts whether all the ladies 
and gentlemen who were splashing me with mud 
from their wheels, and aon coachmen were 
howling to me to get out of the way, were in the 
habit of punctually paying their debts. This vast 
field of inquiry not helping me at all, I thought 
I would next try what I could effect by a con- 
stant attendance at the theatres and operas of 
Paris, and a close observation of all that went 
on there. I found, unfortunately, that this plan, 
besides involving a great and ever-recurring out- 
lay in tickets, hackney-carriages, and the like 
vanities, was not a whit nearer to giving me an 
insight into French manners, and was a thousand 
times more expensive than had been my former 
open-air studies in the Bois de Boulogne. 

What could I see, looking up from the pit or 
the stalls to the balcon or private boxes, of the 
goings on of the personages whom I was bent on 
observing? Icould see, it is true, a number of 
ladies and gentlemen engaged in conversation 
between the acts, or listening attentively during 
the acts. I could see that they were a little 
demonstrative in their manner of talking, that 
the men were, to my mind, a little wanting in 
dignity, and the women in repose, there being a 
determined and business-like system of fascina- 
tion to which all their energies were devoted, 
to an extent which in my eyes, and as far as 
my poor judgment went, was likely to defeat 
its own object. I have since had reason to 
think that with Frenchmen this determination 
to be fascinating answers, and that if a lady is 
resolved to be considered attractive, and without 
being in the least degree pretty goes on as if she 
were pretty, they get to take her word for it that 
she is lovely, and are ready to receive her airs 
and graces, coupled with an elaborate toilette, 
as proofs of her charms. It is but one addi- 
tional instance, after all, of the success which 
attends a reiterated and persistent self-assertion. 

Fortunately, by the merest chance, I ha 
pened to come in contact with a little work, 
obtainable for the small outlay of sevenpence- 
halfpenny (English money), which contained in 
a compact form all the information of which I 
stood in need. 

Manuel du Bon Ton et de la Politesse Fran- 
caise : Nouveau Guide pour se Conduire dans le 
Monde. This was the title of my sevenpence- 
halfpenny treatise, and this was beyond a doubt 
the very thing I stood in need of. I wanted to 
excel in bon ton; here was a manual of that 
mystery, and of French politeness as well. I 
wanted to know how to conduct myself in the 
world, and here was a guide to show me how— 
and a new one, too, with all the latest improve- 
ments ; a chart with all the rocks and shoals on 
which one’s social bark might strike, plainly indi- 
cated; so that after due study of it, the voyager 
might become his own pilot, and steer his course 
securely ever afterwards upon the Great Sea of 
Fashion. 

From the perusal of the Manuel du Bon Ton, 
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the student arises perhaps a politer, but cer- 
tainly a sadder man. It is a work calculated to 
make him either a Valentine or an Orson. He 
will either take it for his text-book, and forming 
himself by its precepts, become himself a perfect 

illar and beacon of bon ton, or he will be ren- 
dened desperate at the enormous scale on which 
the subject is developed, and hopeless of fulfilling 
all that “ ton” demands of its votaries, will cry, 
* Vive le mauvais ton!” and live and die a bear. 

The art “of conducting oneself in the world” 
(of France) is not so simple an affair as 
we have been in the habit of considering it. 
** Politeness,” according to our author, “com- 
prehends morality, the proprieties of life, ho- 
nesty, civility, and, in one word, all those mild 
virtues which form the most powerful bonds of 
civilised society ; it is, to speak plainly, morality 
in action.” 

After this introductory statement the high 
priest of Bon Ton goes on to divide his subject 
into sections, and gives to the world his opinion 
on the leading features of politeness in general— 
politeness in the master of the house, politeness 
in the streets. These essays are followed by 
some remarks on the world and etiquette, on 
conversation, and on “the exigencies of so- 
ciety.” 

In the first of these sections, and early in the 
volume, comes a chapter on politeness at table. 
It commences with an anecdote : 

* The Abbé Cosson was acelebrated professor 
of literature at the Mazarin College, and one of 
the most learned men of the last century. One 
day he was invited to dinner by the Abbé De- 
lille, and he found himself in company with 
members of the highest society, cordons bleus, 
marshals of France, and others who kept up all 
the polite usages of the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The good Abbé Cosson, who thought 
himself very great in all matters of etiquette, 
boasted to his host as they left table that he had 
fulfilled all the requirements of Ton during 
dinner. 

“* You? replied his entertainer, the Abbé 
Delille, wishing to tease him, ‘ you are sadly de- 
ceived, you did nothing but commit yourself.’ 

“<Impossible,’ replied Cosson, frightened 
out of his wits, ‘for I did exactly what every- 
body else did.’ 

**Your presumption makes you think s0,’ 
said the other; ‘the fact being that you did 
nothing that the others did. I will now proceed 
to prove it to you. Count your sins upon your 
fingers : 

“*]. You unfolded your napkin completely, 
you spread it all over you, and attached it by 
the corner to your button-hole. No person but 
you was guilty of such an offence. People do 
not spread their napkins over them, they are 
content to lay them across their knees. 

“2. You ate your soup with your spoon in 
one hand and your fork in the other! A fork 
for soup! Great Heaven! 

“3, You had occasion to eat an egg, and 
you left the shell, without crushing it to pieces, 
on your plate. 














“*4, You have asked for bouilli when you 
ought to have asked for beef. 

**5. You have, again, requested to be served 
with ‘ fowl,’ when you ought to have demanded 
chicken, or capon, as the case might be. What! 
do you not know that to ask for ‘fowl’ savours 
of the servants’ hall ? 

“*6. Before taking wine you breathed into 
your glass and then wiped it out with your nap- 
kin. Miserable man! what could you have done 
more in an eating-house where you mistrusted 
the cleanliness of the people. 

**7, You asked certain persons who had 
those wines before them for ‘Bordeaux’ or 
‘Champagne.’ Are you ignorant that it is the 
custom in France to ask for Bordeaux wine, or 
Champagne wine, when you want the one or the 
other t 

“8, With the intention of being simply 
officious towards the Baron de R. and myself, 
you have managed to be absolutely troublesome; 
for every time that you were going to drink 
yourself, you must needs take owr glasses and 
fill them before your own without being asked 
to do so. And pray who told you that we 
wanted to drink? Who told you that if we did 
want to drink, it was wine we wanted and not 
water, or that it was the wine you were taki 
and not some other? Why, at a dinner, wit 
the most slender pretensions to gentility even, 
such a proceeding would be out of place. 

“*9. Instead of breaking your bread, which 
ought always to be done, you have cut it with 

our knife. 

“ «10. At dessert you put the bonbons in 
your pocket, believing doubtless that no dis- 
astrous consequences would atiend such a pro- 
ceeding. The disastrous consequence which 
ensued was simply that you were guilty of 
mauvais ton, 

“11. You say that you have a cold in the 
head, but was that any reason why you should 
place your handkerchief on the back, or the arm, 
of your chair. This was even worse than a 
want of gentility, it was a want of cleanliness. 

**12. Your coffee was brought to you very 
hot, and you divided it into small portions and 
drank it out of the saucer. There is no pretext 
conceivable which can justify a man in drinking 
out of his saucer. 

“ «13. Finally, to complete your infamy, in 
rising from the table you actually folded up your 
napkin, as if you really thought it could be used | 
again before it had passed through the hands of | 
the washerwoman. 

«Then, my dear Cosson,’ said the Abbé De- 
lille, in conclusion, ‘you see that you have 
reckoned without your host in thinking that 
you had behaved like the other guests at dinner.’ 
And the poor abbé went forth humbled and 
confused, and perceiving, though somewhat late 
in the day, that there are other branches of 
education which a man should cultivate besides 
those which are learnt in universities.” 

This little story makes no bad prelude to our 
author’s treatise on the demands which Bon Ton 
makes upon us when we sit down totable. And 
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low, indeed, is the estimate formed by this 
arbiter elegantiarum of the previous manners of 
those for whose use this volume is intended; 
the errors against which the reader is cautioned 
being such as one would hardly attribute toa 
backwoodsman. When Mr. Orson dines out, the 
following are some of the cautions which he is 
to bear in mind: 

“ When it is announced that ‘dinner is 
served,’ you are not to precipitate (ne vous pré- 
cipitez pas) yourself into the dining-room. Wait 
till the master or lady of the house gives you 
the signal to enter.” 

Surely this piece of advice is hardly necessary. 
Is it usual for the guests when the grim gentle- 
man in the stiff neckeloth opens the door softly 
and whispers “ Dinner” in the ear of the host— 
is it usual, I ask, for the guests to “ precipi- 
tate” themselves headlong after him, and rush 
at full speed into the adjoining apartment where 
the cloth is laid? Perhaps this is in our na- 
tures after all, and perhaps it is for this reason 
that that announcement of dinner is always 
made secretly and in so low a tone tothe master 
of the house. He gets the first news of the 
fact by this means, and is able to marshal his 
visitors in order, keeping the tremendous news 
that the soup is up, decently in the background. 

Once seated at table, our friend Orson is re- 
minded once more of the unhappy Abbé Cosson, 
and is entreated not to spread out his napkin 
over his clothes, but to lay it simply across his 
knees. ‘Ihe ladies, however, are one to act 
in a more workman-like manner, “ it being per- 
mitted to them to attach their napkins with 
pins to their dress after any fashion they like.” 

And now that his napkin is properly adjusted, 
Orson may get to work, but he is still addressed 
in a bullying tone, as the reader shall see by the 
twenty-first rule of the dinner-code. 

** 21. You must not turn up your wristbands 
as if you were going to wash your hands.” 

Tormented by the agonised desire for free- 
dom of action, which has led him to desire the 
turning up of his cuffs, and chafed by the re- 
membrance that this luxury is denied him, Or- 
son begins to fidget in his chair, and Bon Ton 
is down upon him at once. 

‘© 22. You must never sway yourself backwards 
and forwards in your chair, nor must you balance 
the chair itself on one or two of its legs. Still 
less may you fling yourself back in your seat. 
In a word, assume an attitude that is at once 
decent and dégagé.” 

A very difficult thing to do to order. The 
miserable Orson will be fortunate if, in his 
struggles to combine the decent with the dé- 
gagé, he does not end in depositing himself 
under the table, which would perhaps, after all, 
be his wisest plan. Professor Bon Ton goes 
on to his next rule. 

“ 23. Avoid above all things interfering with 
your neighbours on either side, and take care not 
to give them an elbow-knock in the vivacity of 
your movements,” 

After a few more directions to our poor Orson 
to abstain from violent gesticulation, to keep his 





feet still under the table, and his elbows from 
touching its surface, the thirtieth rule takes him 
in hand conversationally, and bids him “ by no 
means to say or do anything that may bring on 
a political or religious discussion.” Bon ‘on 
is evidently mistrustful of his pupil. 

“34. You must not blow into your soup 
when it is too hot. You must wait till it has 
had time to cool. 

“35. Nor must you me your plate to your 
mouth to drink the broth which it contains. You 
must swallow it by the aid of your spoon.” 

As there are no less than ninety-five rules for 
behaviour at table given by our author, it is 
obvious that only a few of the more remarkable 
can be quoted here. The reader who is studying 
“ton,” may, however, be glad of the following: 

“46. You are never to smell the meat when 
it is brought to you on your plate. 

“48. Do not gnaw at a bone too closely, or 
you will resemble a jackal. 

“49. If you find in your plate some unclean 
thing, such as a hair or a caterpillar, pass your 
plate to the servant, but by no means say any- 
thing about it, lest you should disgust the other 
guests.” 

This excellent rule is followed soon after by 
another, equally admirable : 

“ 54. Never speak with your mouth full, for 
fear of spluttering.” 

And by yet another, which gives us an insight 
into some customs obtaining here in England, of 
which we were not all of us aware : 

“56. Do not wipe your fingers on the table- 
cloth, but on your napkin. The English wipe 
them, as well as their knives, on a piece of bread, 
but such is not the custom in France.” 

The manner in which every little difficulty 
which might occur to our friend Orson is met 
and provided for in this small volume, does the 
utmost credit to the author’s ingenuity. A won- 
derful instance of this is found in the seventy- 
second rule of this wondrous code : 

“72. If you are seized with the hiccups, 
eclipse yourself (eclipsez-vous) for a moment, 
and do not return to table till the fit is over.” 

Professor Bon Ton is very severe about drink- 
ing. It is his opinion, that “‘ we should cause to 
be flung out of window as an insolent ignoramus 
the man who should permit himself to drink out 
of a lady’s glass, in order to divine what she is 
thinking about.” 

We now come to various forms of politeness 
in other matters. That of “masters of houses” 
is especially peculiar : 

** Choose an apartment which shall correspond 
with your fortune and your tastes. 

“ Let it have air, sunshine, and be free from 
oo if you care for the health of yourself and 

amily. 

- Take care to have a good landlord, but al- 
ways draw out a lease in which every contin- 
gency is provided against. 

* Choose a house where you will not en- 
counter on the staircase either scamps or scamp- 
esses, still less rats or drunkards.” 

Very sensible advice all this, but one hardly 
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sees what it has to do with politeness. These 
counsels are, however, introduced under the 
head of “ Politeness in the Master of the 
House.” Here, too, are some directions as to 
the giving of soirées, in the course of which we 
are told that, in order to keep all the ladies in 
good humour, “it is necessary that the host 
should hazard a certain number of invitations 
to young gentlemen as yet little known in so- 
ciety: because to them the lady of the house 
may, without any indiscretion, confide the care 
of those young ladies (tapisseries) who would 
otherwise be in danger of wanting partners al- 
together.” The author, however, takes care to 
insinuate that no such onerous duties should 
fall to the share of such distinguished citizens 
as himself. 

In the case of a guest of some importance in 
the social scale, should the master or mistress of 
the house recommend him to dance with Mrs. 
or Miss Such-a-one (members of the class Ta- 
pisserie), it would almost amount to an im- 
pertinence.” 

Having put this sentiment on record, our Pro- 
fessor goes on to caution the glowing young 
cavalier as to his behaviour in the ball-room. 
His tone of worldly wisdom is almost serpent- 
like. ‘“ You may abstain,” he says, “altogether 
from talking to your partner, but if you cannot 
abstain, you will do well to use the utmost dis- 
cretion as to what you say, and when the dance 
is over, reconduct your partner to her place, 
offer her your thanks, but by no means remain 
engaged in conversation with her; and above 
all things abstain from seating yourself by her 
side.” The young lady is to be similarly careful, 
and if her cavalier speaks to her, “she may in- 
deed answer civilly, but not in any manner that 
might lead to the commencement of a conversa- 
tion.” And a very nice notion of a lively party 
these directions give one ! 

“ Politeness in the streets” is largely dwelt 
on. Here are one or two of his directions : 

“ Avoid touching the passers-by with your 
elbows, and in order not to do so you 
should even walk, if necessary, sideways, dike 
a crab. 

* In case of a heavy shower, a gentleman may, 
without indiscretion, offer a share of his ment 
to an unknown lady who is without one. But 
while they walk so together, he must forbear 
from questioning her. In no case, however, 
ought a lady to make a similar offer to a gentle- 
man. 

“If you meet a friend, who chances to be 
your superior, or a lady, you will keep your hat 
in your hand, after saluting, till you tas been 
told to put it on again. 

_ “It is mauvais ton, when you are in a car- 
riage, to cause the horses to be stopped that you 
may talk with a foot passenger. ln the case of 
such a meeting, a mutual salutation is all that 
should be permitted. If there is room, however, 
you should request the person who is on foot to 
come and sit beside you while you talk. You 
should then cause the carriage to be driven at a 
foot pace in the direction in which the pedestrian 


was going. But it is more polite to conduct 
him to his destination altogether. 

“Tn riding on horseback, you are to remem- 
ber that if you are in company with a superior, 
you are to let him mount first, and if there is 
no one else to do it, you should hold his 
stirrup. 

“Tf you are with a man of very high rank, 
the head of your horse ought not to pass the 
crupper of his; while, if you are a military 
man, and you are riding with your general, you 
ought to keep altogether behind him till he 
calls you to his side. 

“If you are not the actual subordinate of 
him with whom you are riding, but still of an 
inferior rank, it suffices that his horse should 
have the advance of yours by a head ouly.” 

The precision of these rules, especially the 
last, cannot fail to be very gratifying as well as 
extremely useful to the reader. We will dismiss 
the subject of street politeness with the follow- 
ing additional quotations : 

“ Abstain from assuming a majestic attitude 
or an important air in walking the streets, or 
when appearing on the public promenade, for 
fear you should be taken for a fool. Avoid also 
a bounding walk. 

“Tt is only madmen who gesticulate, talk to 
themselves, or declaim in the public streets. 

“Tt is understood that the men, when in 
company with ladies, are to pay for everything, 
and everywhere: the chairs in the gardens, ¢he 
small gluttonies of children, the bouquets, the 
oranges, the carriage when a storm comes on, 
&c.; and our ladies accept all that!!!” 

There is a bitterness about this last paragraph 
with the notes of admiration (which are the 
author’s) that is scarcely characterised by the 
amount of gallantry which one would look for 
in the compiler of a work on “Ton.” The 
author is evidently fresh from a promenade in 
company with some specially rapacious members 
of the softer sex. It is difficult to imagine a 
more trying position for a stingy Frenchman 
than that of escort to a party of ladies. Think 
of the ices, the lemonades, the cakes ! 

With this we must for the present take our 
leave of our noble Professor, but next week the 
reader shall have some more hints on etiquette 
from the same source, and the voice which has 
taught him what he is to do when a fit of 
the hiccups comes on at dinner-time, shall 
further instruct him how to behave on other 
occasions of difficulty and embarrassment. 





A FIELD-DAY. 

I was walking on the little lawn that girdles 
my pleasant little stone cottage in Downshire, 
making a mental inventory of the pleasures of a 
June morning in the country. ‘The grass was 
tinselled with the dew that lay on it in a 
trembling bloom of greyish silver; the roses 
were hung with pearls of the first water; the 
blackbirds were dissecting my strawberries 
with their golden bills (drat them!) ; the green 
mountains of elms were in a soft tremble of 
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pleasure and surprise, like a row of country 
girls out for a holiday; the long cool shadows 
minueted, or held counsel about their perpetual 
sorrow; while the great white clouds piled 
themselves up in rounded pyramids, a mm to 
kindle their vapoury ouiiie to the kingly sun. 
I was happy with the ruminating content of a 
cow, knee deep in sorrel, when a sudden appa- 
rition arose to start me from my summer dream. 

It was the postman, who, in his scarlet mail- 
cart, drove smartly over our little grey bridge, 
and a ye at my gate. He gave a dislo- 
cating pull at the cottage bell, and Betsy Jane, 
the housemaid, appeared on the lawn, where I 
was fretting my little hour upon a happy and 
padded stage of flowering turf, and handed me 
a letter. 

A notice from the secret tribunal, or a warn- 
ing stamped with coffin-nails and sealed with 
a crimson rapparee thumb, could not have more 
opens my peace. The hideous letter ran 
thus : 

‘TENTH DOWNSHIRE RIFLES. 

“There will be a Field-day of this Corps, Tues- 
day, the seventh of June, on Badgerbury Downs. 
The Eleventh Ramshire Sappers will keep the 
ground. 

“Caps and gaiters. Please to attend. Parade at 
two p.m. at Staunton Corner. 

“As it is likely that Sir Edward Hardstock will 
inspect the corps in July, Captain Bagshot earnestly 
hopes the members of the corps will make a point of 
attending.” 


A field-day, and the thermometer at 100 in 
the shade, the trout in Eelbury brook floating 
on their backs, done to a turn, and the very 
oxen in the meadows smoking as if they were 
already on the spit? What, a field-day, when 
the red-faced mowers have to stop every other 
minute to take in beer, and the field-paths are 
cracking in lines that look like charts of some 
underground country? But Bagshot has been 
in India, and this heat aetually braces him, while 
it undoes me quite. 

It is my first field-day, and I feel a slight sen- 
sation of alarm at being made an exhibition of 
to rows of rustics, and to the country families 
under the marquees; but I must go, for Bag- 
shot is a client of mine, and if I were to be 
absent, he would take it as a personal insult, and 
would send for my bill next day. The constant 
use of os has heated the noble captain’s 
blood; yet I am rather pursy, and know I shall 
be knocked up for three days by this terrible 
sham-soldiering. All very well for soldiers who 
have been brought up as labourers, who live 
in the open air, and are perpetually carrying 
arms; but, for a stout, sedentary man, rather a 
serious thing in the blazing month of June, and 
thunderstorms about, too! 

Monday I received the notice; Tuesday is the 
field-day. I rise early to prepare my arms ; 
I send the green uniform with the rhubarb 
lace to be brushed; I pull at the bronze bugle 
buttons to see if they are all safe. I use 
two old cambrie handkerchiefs furbishing up 
my rifle-barrel, and still the rag emerges from 





though the gun came only yesterday from the 
gunsmith’s. At last I discover that the rust 
comes, not from the barrel, but from the little || 
cup at the top of the steel ramrod; that re- | 
moved, my fire-arms are ready for theshammest | 
fight Bagshot can devise. t lene my leather | 
bands, with one preparation ; I clean the brass- || 
work of my rifle with another preparation ; andI 
get as dirty as a blacksmith when my rifle gets || 
as clean as a new pin. I tie fast my 8 a 
and pull into its proper place my cartridge-box ; 
I polish my bayonet, which is so sharp that it 
might be used for any sort of surgical purpose ; 
I put on my muflin-cap (the 10th Downshire are 
very proud of being the only regiment that wear 
muffins, or brimless caps, that cannot be got 
on the head, and therefore lie on one side of it, 
like buns, and which, moreover, have no peak 
to shelter the rifleman’s eyes from the sun while 
firing); I take up my belt a hole or two; I feel 
smart, alert, vigilant, ready even to meet the 
bilious and searching eye of Bagshot. I puta 
wicker flask of sherry and some sandwiches in 
my pocket, and am now armed and victualled 
for any siege that heat, hunger, fatigue, can 
beleaguer me with. 

I am at the station in a very short time, rifle 
on shoulder, and find there all my gallant com- 
pany, most of them a damp red as to the face; 
most of them mopping themselves, looking into 
the inside of their muffins, opening sandwich can- 
teens that look like shaving-boxes, trying on their 
bayonet with a twist and click for practice ; 
or looking at square cards, on which the bugle 
calls are printed; all are waiting to fall in, 
what time that pale fierce bugler (whose bugle 
hangs by a thick green cord round his neck) shall 
blow the required note. Captain Bagshot is 
having an early curry in the refreshment-room ; 
but Captain Badliver is here, and so are Captain 
Smart, and Lieutenant Turpin, and Sergeants 
Sharp, and Todykin, and Briscott ; also our good- 
natured, unwearied musketry instructor, Mr. 
Foresight ; and our exhausted-looking armourer, 
who always seems jaded with perpetual rifle 
cleaning, and who, to swell the roll-call, 
has been clothed in the Downshire rifle dress. 
Some men are posing themselves gracefully on 
one leg, like the vignette to the Downshire 
Rifle Quadrilles, leaning their chins on the 
muzzle stoppers of their rifles; others are 
squatting down on steps with a bivouacking 
and brigand air; the majority are adjusting 
their straps to their chins, or rather lips. Sud. 
denly, Bagshot appears, clinking his steel 
scabbard under his arm; Badliver carries his, 
tucked under his arm like an umbrella. The 
bugle sounds; the cheery ery of “Fall in!” 
resounds through the vaulted station; the en- 
gine screams with hungry impatience to be of | 
to Badgerbury; we form “two deep;” we | 
“right face ;” we “trail arms;” we stumble | 
up into the great horse vans of carriages. 

A snorting yell, and we are off. Captain 
Smart brings the second company refresh- | 
ment tickets, entitling the lucky holder to | 
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sandwiches and a pint of ale; Lieutenant Filer 
| takes our railway fare, and gives us return 
| tickets. I am no longer a country con- 
| yeyancer, or free agent, but a child, a soldier, 
| a piece on a chess-board, a defender of my 
| country clad in green and rhubarb, and wearing 
| amuflin. We sing songs, we examine our rifle 

locks, we discuss Whitworth’s and Enfield’s, 
| unbutton our collars, and sling our caps on to 

our rifles, while we drink sherry or ransack our 
| canteens. 

Green square fields, children breast-high in 
corn-fields, startled rooks, rushing brooks, soli- 
tary anglers, blandly — cows—* Staunton 
Corner,” we are there. e tumble out, we 
scramble into our company, every one ~~ 
out “Where’s No.1?” “Are you No. 2?” an 
eventually take our places. Now comes that 
martinet Filer behind each of us, and places 
with gentle care into the tin compartments of 
each of our cartouch-boxes thirty blank car- 
tridges, and a little thimble-case of thirty caps. 

And now that dreadful parade—white gloves 
on, “examine arms.” We take out muzzle- 
stopper, pass clean rag down our -bar- 
rels, then hold it out on the end of the ram- 
rod for inspection. The man next me shows 
his of a bright orange colour with rust, and 
Bagshot’s scorn is hard to bear; another man, 
four from me, in replacing his ramrod, runs his 
bayonet through his nail (poor fellow), and 
retires to the rear to be overhauled by the 
doctor. 

Now we are “proved,” as it is called, we 
form “fours,” changing from two deep, that is, 
to four deep; we return again to “twos,” 
we right-about face, we fix bayonets, we order 
arms—we go through the whole rifleman’s cate- 
chism, wheeling right, wheeling left ; with some- 
what hesitating accuracy we countermarch by 
files, we countermarch 4 ranks. Eventually, 
we form hollow square, and Bagshot draws 
forth a paper, and begins jauntily to read. 

The ae is to announce that Lady Driver, 
having kindly promised to present a set of co- 

lours to the regiment, the ceremony will take 
place now, before we march to Badgerbury, 
three miles distant. 

We march at once to Bagshot House, 
where, in the court-yard, the ceremony is to 
take place. The porter receives us at the gates 
with rather alarmed condescension. The Gre- 
cian portico of Bagshot House is crammed 
with the brave and the fair. Lady Driver, a 
little nervous, yet pleased at the task, is 
mounted on a coguettishly fretful chesnut 
mare. One or two of our officers are talking 
to her, and patting her horse with that sort of 
self-conscious unconsciousness not unknown to 
the stage, and not unseen in modern eques- 
trian portraits. Lady Driver wears a habit of 
our uniform, green and rhubarb, which causes 
a murmur of approbation to run through our 
ranks, 

The ceremony begins. We face—we reface— 
we “right-about-face,” on purpose to change 
again directly—we port arms—we slope arms— 





we present arms, trying to encounter all the 
intricacy of the drill sergeant’s directions—up go 
the rifles—down again—back go our right feet 
with mechanical 7? Our old sergeant in 
the Fusiliers, who is present to see his chil- 
dren display themselves, turns red with delight. 
be widen and heighten with military vigour and 
pride. 

The ribbons in the portico flutter in sym- 
pathy, as now the band hired for the day strike 


up with thump and bray, and we move off | 
ike 


one man, with long swaying vermicular 
motion, heads and rifles level, feet together 
in rhythm, our eyes off the ground, and fixed 
sternly and steadily before us. O Downshire, 
thou hast reason to be proud of the Rhubarb 
and the Green! We return to our places. Lady 
Driver advances on the wanton chesnut; she 
bears in her little white gauntleted hand a small 
square of n silk, with the regiment’s 
name worked in silver letters on a maroon 
chevron (the street boys call us the “Biga- 
roons”) ; she bows and presents it to the captain, 
who bows too, a very A 1 bow; but what they 
are talking about we cannot hear, for both are 
a little nervous, the wind is high, and we are 
some distance off, and all the time Captain 
Bagshot talks he holds the end of his shining 
sword in his left hand, as if he were a Blue- 
beard going to execute Lady Driver, and only 
waiting first to hear if she has anything to say 
in extenuation of her offence. Now, eachof the 
sergeants, some gay, some shambling, some 
cool, quiet, and sturdy, advances and receives a 
flag, which, as they receive, they bow and slip 
into the barrel of their rifles with an air of me- 
chanical pride; then two prize rifles are handed 
to the winners, who shoulder them with stolid 
contentment, evidently thinking them rather 
dearly bought by such a dreadful publicity and 
such a tremendous ceremonial. 

The colours are given, the gates are flung 
open, and we march on to Badgerbury, along a 
road blowing white with dust. The rusties are 
gathered to cheer us; pretty housemaids, in 
dainty neat caps, smile on the green and rhubarb; 
shopmen suspend business to come and envy 
us; waggoners stay the pewter-pot half way 
to their heads, and salute us with hearty 
greetings. As for the boys, they get in our way, 
and shout and joke according to their wont; 
for this is an irreverent age, and Bagshot is 
stout, and we are, perhaps, not very well matched 
in size—though we do hide our little men in the 
centre. 

The way is hot, the rifle is heavy. Men in 
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the rear will tread on your heels, and every time || 


a tune changes we lose step fora minute or two. 
I pass my time in earnestly begging my rear- 


rank man, whose loaded gun has been known to | 


0 off prematurely, to take care in the sham- | 
fight not to keep his gun on full cock, not to | 


load twice over, and not to fire off his ramrod. 
Upon which, seeing me nervous, a gallant fellow 


next me (a right file) enumerates all the acci- | 


dents he has ever known happen to volunteers 
ever since “the movement” began. How one 
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(Conducted by 





man dropped a bayonet through his foot; how 
another i two of his fingers off ; how a third 
was shot in the back ; how a marker at a target 
was killed last week by a ricochet bullet. Our 
sham-fight, he thinks, will be a small Waterloo, 
if men like Jones don’t take care. Jones, upon 
this, flings a joke at the right file, which excites 
alaugh! Then Filer, a than usually 
acid and Don Quixoty, is obliged to growl out, 
“No talking, gentlemen, in the ranks !” 

There is a Tight grumble at this, for volun- 
teers are volunteers; and who is Filer, that he 
should torment us before our time? On we 
march, striking up our famous marching tune 
written by the celebrated Bononcini—an in- 
vigorating tune; and now once —e Chick- 
ton we are at Badgerbury, where an adjutant of 
Sir Edward Hardstock’s charges us, and tells us 
our position in the field. 

The 14th Downshire Land Marines are behind 
us, with the brassiest band I ever suffered from. 
Before us, with firm but springy step, march the 
20th Downshire Howitzers to certain victory: 
their red plumes vibrating in the wind, and their 
enormous drum getting beside itself with excite- 
ment. We mt Downs through a park of 
stubby oaks with boughs quite tied in knots ; but 
we first enter a meadow, and fall violently on 
a cask full of ginger-beer, then march on the 
grassy plateau, where the fight is to commence. 
It is a beautiful elevated down, with far blue 
horizon, and long slopes of grass, grizzled with 
the heat, speckled black here and there with 
clumps of furze, that here and there break into 
ylantations of small firs, and thorny jungles of 
vali, wild rose, and such poor orphan and 
neglected flowers. 

Ve pile arms—a most difficult operation 
with volunteers, for no one ever knows how 
to lock his ramrod, whether below or above. 
At last they are stacked, we can “ stand clear” 
and lie down as we like, and dream over 
the blue distance, or look at and covet the 
pretty Amazons, who, in tight-breasted riding- 

abits and bewitching round hats and pheasants’ 
feathers, showing all burnished in the sun, 
canter about. 

The 110th Downshire Foot Dragoons are ap- 
proaching, their green feathers dancing in the 
wind; then come the Land Marines, folding 
up their mackintosh capes, their red-banded caps 
moving even and true. The officers, slightly 
self-couscious, are marching bravely on the 
flanks, their silver whistles and chains shining 
pleasantly, their silver lace gleaming in the sun- 
shine. 

On a fiery horse up dashes Captain Bagshot. 
In the distance 1 see Sir Edward Hardstock 
riding, surrounded by men in green and scarlet ; 
the field-day has commenced in earnest. Oh 
that we (the rhubarb and green) may be found 
equal to the occasion, escape the sneering 
of those dreadful supercilious Land Marines ! 
“Stand to!” is the ery. We seize our rifles and 
unlock them from the stacks. ‘Eyes right !— 
dress!” We form two deep. “ Right wheel !” 
Filer comes round and entreats us to look to the 





left, and to keep touching the elbow of our right 
hand men. ‘“ Halt !—dress!” Those who have 
lagged behind or broken the line now scramble 
forward, and in an injured way elbow in. 

But already while we are doing this the bugles 
are sounding, and the Land Marines are being 
thrown out as skirmishers. There they are, five | 
hundred yards away, on the edge of that stubble- 
field, in a long line: two men at every six 
yards or so. See how they open fire! Slowly 
rolls the smoke from rifle to rifle, one man of 
the two always keeping his piece loaded. How 
the fire flows from right to left! Now the 
Downshire Foot Dragoons race forward at the 
double and relieve them, dashing through the 
openings, and kneeling beyond them while they 
fall back. 

Diagonal marches, marching on alignments 
in = columns of sub-division, wheeling for- 
wards by subdivisions, form line, marches in 
echelon by sections, are going on all over the 
downs—all set a going, and kept a going, and 
watched by the eagle eye of that wonderful Sir 
Edward Hardstock. 

Close to us the Land Marines, a great dark 
mass of green feathers, have thrown themselves | 
into a square to receive supposititious cavalry. | 
Click-click, click-click, go the bayonets, and down 
go the front ranks on their knees; the square 
is one great geometrical hedgehog bristling with 
steel. Now they load, I see the steel ramrods 
flicker in the sun, I hear them ring down the 
grooved barrels, I hear the hoarse cry of com- 
mand—a measured instant, and there is a tre- 
mendous exploding roar as of a mine going u 
through the air. It is not as of six hundre 
rifles, but as of one enormous cannon. 

“Form rallying square!” shouts a voice. 
Away pelts the not very swift-footed Bagshot, 
and sword perpendicular, plants himself forty 
yards off. Away we pelt after him and drop 
down into square, fixing bayonets as we run. 
Now back into line for “ file firing” from 
right of companies. The signal to pull the 
trigger is the sound of the extreme right-hand 
man’s gun, the rap of the hammer of his rifle 
on the little copper hat of his percussion cap. 
Bang. Bang! 

«Very well! gentlemen,” says Filer, “but a 
little too quick ; always make a pause of slow 
time after coming to the ‘ present.’” Ah! It is 
all very well to preach, Filer, but think of the 
sympathetic acceleration of pulse the excitement 
produces. Why, I no longer wonder that in the 
old war the French grenadiers scarcely used the 
ramrod, but rammed the but on the ground 
after putting the cartridge in at the muzzle, 
and fired. No wonder that that strange taci- 
turn French Emperor thinks of unsighting the 
rifles, since in real fighting the French soldiers 
seldom stay to use their sights. It is no use in 
firing a volley to try and keep your gun back— 
off it goes, and you hardly know when you touch 
your own trigger. 

** Now load and fire in twos, quick as you can, 
judging your own time!” Twist off the top of 
the blue cartridge, pour in the coarse black 
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pepper gunpowder, ram down the charge, cant 
round the rifle, tip off the black split cap 
and put on a bran-new one, let down the 
hammer and re-cock it. “Now then, front-rank 
men, are you ready ?—together—make ready— 
present—fire !” And so go all our three hundred 
rhubarb and greens, except those who, having 
double-loaded and got alarmed, have fallen to 
the rear to have their rifles examined by the 
armourer. 
| Now, having rushed forward in a waving line, 
always breaking at intervals like a sand rope, 
we are pushed forward ; we charge up the furzy 
| hill od drive the enemy through the woods, 
that now smoke and echo with the fire of our 
skirmishers. The advance is rather trying to 
| the patience, especially when nagged and taunted 
by Filer and Snapper. The furzes prick us, the 
footing is uncertain, the long drooping fir- 
boughs rough with cones slap back in our 
faces, the brambles claw us; a line it is im- 
ossible to keep. We talk to each other, and 
joke about the disgraceful nature of the ground 
on which we are expected to execute compli- 
| cated manceuvres. 
| _ “Keep together, gentlemen! Dress—dress! 
|| This is disgraceful! No talking there in the 
| ranks, or I give up the command. Dress—for 
Heaven’s sake, dress !” 








| _At last we get on to a small plateau at the 
| edge of the woods, and at the head of a wooded 
valley that swarms with troops. It is the 
| scene of the last act of our field-day. We are 
|| now the reserve. We lie down and watch, we 
see the skirmishers ferret into the wood, kneel, 
blaze away, and push on. We see the smoke- 
puffs spreading between the trees where the 
| men shelter themselves to fire. Now and then 
|| an adjutant dashes round the wood with 
orders. 

Presently the whole valley is full of men; they 
| ooze from every bush and covert; the smoke 
| comes up as from a great caldron. The roar of 
| the guns tears the sky, and the echoes redupli- 
| cate every shot. It is one unceasing rattling 
| echo, one rolling and swelling, but still unceasing 
| volley. The great crimson setting sun looks 
| down astonished. At last we are repulsed ; we, 
the reserve, are to head the retreat. Slowly we 
break through the woods, now getting damp and 
grey with evening dews. We charge up-hill at 
the double; show our unabated vigour (I am 
dead tired, and as for Filer, I am certain he 
would like to be carried); we are drawn up in 
line opposite three blazing camp-fires and a 
waggon full of beer and sandwiches. 

After a slight mutiny at a delay, each gets 
what so few men get—his desert. The sand- 
wiches fly down our throats, the willing casks 
Sa and almost staved in by thirsty 
souls. 

Some daring creature with strong legs then 
proposes to walk home to Staunton, where most 
of us will have to disperse. The minority is 
afraid to dissent. The drum awakes, the fife 
soars aloft; off we go into the darkness, the 
Stars piloting our way. We sing that brave 





old bragging war song of the Irish chaplain, 
dead so many years since, 


“There’s none in the world you can compare to the 
British grenadier ;” 

we sing Canadian boat songs and German 
lieder ; Le Sieur de Framboisie scares the owls 
of Biddicombe Park; Cum Marte Minerva 
rouses the night echoes of Witherington. Our 
march through villages is a sight to see. Little 
children in their nightgowns run down to cot- 
tage doors to look at “the soldiers.” Old night- 
capped women peer at us through horny spec- 
tacles, out of latticed windows. Boozy revel- 
lers in ale-house parlours seem inclined to take 
us for the French, and, discovering their mis- 
take, dash their pipes on the ground and cheer 
drunkenly. Policemen glance at us patronis- 
ingly. Village quidnuncs pronounce us “the 
right sort of thing.” The stars are winking 
sleepily when we reach Staunton and disperse. 





ON THE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


In this little gossip on chimneys and chimney- 
pieces, I assume as my text that the primitive 
fireplaces were those made on the floor, in the 
middle of the room; and that fireplaces having 
flues or chimneys, were an after construction. 

It has been supposed, though I think not quite 
satisfactorily proved, that the Norman castles 
were constructed originally with chimneys, mach 
after the fashion of those now in use; and some 
examples are age out in proof of their 
existence at this period—such as Hedingham 
and others—where most undoubtedly there are 
chimneys. But these castles were in good re- 
pair, and in occupation in Edward the Fourth’s 
reign, and probably in that of Henry the 
Seventh’s also—certainly that of Hedingham 
was, for in it John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
entertained this monarch in a most sumptuous 
manner, putting his numerous retainers into 
livery, and thus breaking a statute previously 
passed, for which the king fined him fifteen 
hundred marks. This was rather hard on a 
man who had done so much to honour his 
sovereign as his guest, and who had been 
one of the main instruments in raising him to 
the throne. Such castles, with the Jews’ 
House at Lincoln, Boothby Pagnel Manor- 
house, and others, are cited for showing the 
great antiquity of chimneys ; but at the present 
period it is almost impossible to say what altera- 
tions may have taken place from time to time in 
the improvement of the domestic arrangements 
of the abodes of our ancestors, though the ori- 
ginal structure and style of architecture ma 
have remained in most respects unchanged. 
therefore venture to assume that the chimneys 
alluded to as now existing in these early man- 
sions, are rather examples of an abandonment of 
the old inconvenient mode of making fires on 
the open ground, in favour of the invention of 
flues or chimneys. This is surely a more rea- 
sonable supposition, than that the great advan- 
tage derived from these tubes for conveying 
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away the smoke, was abandoned in favour of 
the old barbarous and inconvenient custom. 

No remains of chimneys, that I am aware of, 
have been discovered in the Roman buildings 
either at Pompeii, Herculaneum, or elsewhere ; 
but Lysons, in his account of the magnificent 
Roman villa discovered at Bignor, in Sussex, 
in the years 1811-1815, speaks of a fireplace 
twenty-one inches and a half wide in the 
front, seventeen inches at the back, and 
eight inches deep: with a hearth formed of 
eight bricks, each about seven inches square. 
The fireplace was formed of two brick tiles on 
each side, which had been cramped together 
with iron, and were placed sloping on the 
sides of the stove, as adopted many centuries 


later by Count Rumford. No part of any | gallan 


funnel or chimney by which the smoke might 
have been conveyed away, remained. I an 
not aware, Lysons says, of any kind of open 
fireplace of this sort having been discovered 
elsewhere in the remains of a Roman build- 
ing, though it is certain, from various pas- 
sages in the Roman writers, that other means 
were employed by the ancients for warming 
their apartments, besides hypocausts. The 
Caminus is mentioned by Horace, Cicero, 
Vitruvius, and others; but commentators on 
these authors are by no means agreed as to 
its form or situation, and it has been much ques- 
tioned by some of them, on the authority of 
several passages in ancient writers, and from 
none having been discovered in the remains 


of Roman buildings, whether there was any 
chimney or other means of conveying away the 
smoke : though it is hardly to be eonceived that 


a room could have been habitable under such 
circumstances, more especially when it was ne- 
cessary to close the doors and windows. In the 
records of the extensive repairs carried on in 
Westminster Hall by Sir Robert Smirke, no 
mention is made of any flue or chimney-shaft 
having been discovered. It is probable there 
never may have been any other means of warm- 
ing this vast apartment—the largest but two, 
in Europe, in one span—but from one prodi- 
gious fire under the present louvre; and that 
the custom of making the open fire in the 
centre of the great hall, continued in practice 
after chimneys had been introduced into the 
smaller and more private apartments. 

I will therefore assume, that the earliest 
chimney-pieces—if fireplaces without chimneys 
be not a misnomer—were those in which the 
fires were made on a raised dais of stone. 
(Chaucer writes it deis, rhyming with burgeis.) 
The dais was generally of an octagonal or round 
form, and placed in the centre of the great 
hall. Upon this platform the fire was made, 
and the smoke went curling up to the oaken 
roof, making its exit through a large opening. 
These openings in after times, when the fire 
was removed to the side walls of the room 
for the convenience of the chimney, were 
surmounted by an ornamental-glazed lantern. 
Most of our readers are no doubt acquainted 
with Westminster Hall, originally built by Wil- 





liam Rufus, but pulled down by Richard the 
Second, and rebuilt by him as we now see it. 
A good example of this lantern may be seen 
there, as well as in other ancient halls in 
various parts of England. When our improved 
chimneys of the present day are not proof against 
an open door or window, or sudden 
gusts of wind beating down, we may conclude 
that a very smoky and clouded atmosphere 
must have pervaded the apartments of owr an- 
cestors, liable as they were, not only to the 
draughts below, but to the storms of hail, snow, 
or rain from above, which often came down 
spluttering on the enormous fire underneath. It 


can readily be imagined how the richly em- | 
broidered "adele and brocaded silks of the | 


ts and ladies who thronged to the festivi- 
ties, of which the great hall was always the 
centre, must have suffered from an atmosphere 
tainted with the smoke, that all the winter 
season hung hovering about the apartment. It 
is true, it was a purer smoke than we have 
now-a-days, or it would have been unbearable; 
for it was of wood. Had it been of coal, the 
atmosphere would have been noxious and into- 
lerable. 

To remedy, to some extent, this inconve- 
nience, a movable reredos, or screen, was so 


placed as to prevent the air from driving the | 


smoke over the lower part of the hall, which 
generally came from that side of the apartment 
where t 


| 


[Conducted by | 
| 
| 


| 
! 


| 


latticed and unglazed windows ad- || 


mitted the external air. Glass was at thisearly || 
period a hixury, seldom used except in churches, | 


and even then sparingly. 


People were much | 
more advanced in the art of am jewellery, || 
rich embroidery, and silks of damask, than in | 


| 
| 
| 


i} 
| 


those useful arts and manufactures which con- 
tributed to the comfort and convenience of man- 
kind. 

The frequency of conflagrations at this period 


rendered some legislation necessary. The Cur- | 


few, or, in Norman French, Couvre feu, or, in 
English, Cover fire, has been said to have been 
introduced into England by the Norman con- 
queror, William the First: not as an oppres- 
sive measure to be imposed on his English 
subjects—he was much too politie a monarch 
for that—but as a custom previously adopted 
in Normandy and other countries of Europe, as 
a most necessary precaution against accidents 
by fire, and one equally in use at the court of 
the sovereign as it was among the nobles, and 
so downward to the lower orders. It was con- 
tinued through successive reigns until that of 
Henry the First, who repealed the law so far 
as it concerned the court. It must be borne 
in mind that the early habits in fashion at this 
period rendered the custom not so inconvenient 
as we of modern days might suppose. People 
who rose with the sun and went to bed with 
it, and who took their dinner, perhaps, at ten, 
felt no great hardship in putting an extin- 
guisher on their lights at eight or nine o’clock 
in the winter season. In the summer time, 
they probably required no artificial light at 
all. The Curfew bell has continued to toll at 
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eight o’clock in many of the old cities of Eng- 
land; and in i = town of er 
it is up to this day regularly rung out at St. 
Michael’s Church at the great Cross, where the 
four principal streets meet. It is pretty certain 
that an article either of brass or iron, shown as 
a Couvre feu, or Cover fire, in some collections, 
is a kind of occasional or portable oven, put 
over bread baking on the hot embers or ashes 
under it, and simply employed as a means of 
keeping in or concentrating the heat. It is 
manifestly too small for the —- of extin- 
guishing the monster fires at a a 
the fuel of which consisted of large billets of 
wood. To this primitive chimney-piece, or bon- 
fire, as we might well call it, sueceeded the 
huge chimney, in which you could sit below, and 
see the stars above—at least when the state of 
the weather was not so tempestuous as to drive 
you from your star-gazing. These chimney- 
pieces generally sloped off from the ceiling of 
the room to perhaps about five feet from the 
stone hearth, which was raised some few inches 
more or less from the floor. 

This slanting shape formed a canopy over 
the fire; and a very handsome feature in a 
room it frequently was. It was generall 
highly and richly decorated, especially in Bel- 
gium and other parts of the Continent. In 

ngland, remains may still be seen in many 
of our ruined castles. A very fine specimen of 
this kind is given in De Haig’s views ; another 
may be seen at the Hétel Cluny, in Paris; an- 
other in our own collection at the Kensington 
Museum. The late Mr. Pugin adopted this style 
in the house he built at Ramsgate, and un- 
questionably those who imitate the period of 
architecture to which they belong, would do 
well to follow the example. No such house 
could be in good taste otherwise—and it may 
always be so decorated as to redeem it from 
coarseness. 

Where the slope terminated, which was at a 
_ bringing it between four or more feet 

om the wall, a border or frieze descended 
straight downward for fifteen or sixteen inches ; 
this was often very floridly carved in stone, 
some subject in figures, forming, perhaps, a 
procession or historical tale, being generally 
chosen. Sometimes, heraldic blazonings, shields, 
crests—in other instances masks and foliage— 
were introduced, as taste or fancy suggested. 
In some cases, a movable border was substi- 
tuted; this generally consisted of a straight 
drapery of tapestry or needlework, generally the 
latter, and often the work of the i. of the 
family. Its effect was rich and striking, when 
combined with a pair of splendid fire-dogs, 
nearly four feet high, of fine brass, called 
latten, or latyn, sometimes of iron, very richly 
wrought and of fine design. Occasionally they 
were of silver, as may be seen at Knole, Hat- 
field, and other places; thus fashioned, they 
gave an air of nobleness and grandeur to the 
whole, which modern grates and chimney-pieces 
can hardly compete with, beautiful and highly 
finished as they unquestionably are. There was 





also an appearance of comfort, coziness, and 
good eae in these hospitable-looking hearths, | 
that we miss in the present diminished recep- 
tacles for fires. The fuel was supported by a | 
fire-back, often richly cast in iron. Frequently 
the highly po omen arms of the family, at other 
times some hero of the day, would appear on 
horseback; in others, mythological subjects 
formed the design. A very fine pair of these 
fire-dogs may be seen now mm the great hall at | 
Knebworth, the abode of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, m whose family they have been since 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. They are of 
fine old latten, upwards of four feet high, and 
have the supporters of the family arms, two 
angels, at the foot. 

This kind of chimney-piece may now be seen 
in Switzerland, where the advantage of the 
canopy covering, may be still tested in use. 
Overhanging as it does the hearth, advancing, 
indeed, into the room, the fire can be boon 
much more forward than any other arrangement 
would allow of ; consequently, the heat is more 
diffused over the apartment, and the family can 
almost surround the fire—embracing it, as it 
were, front and sides. The fanciful Swiss cot- 
tage at the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, has a 
good imitation of these Swiss chimney-pieces. 

It was considered an improvement to do awa 
with this sloping fashion of chimney. Accord- 
ingly we find the next in succession descend- 
ing straight downward with the wall, but this 
was the utmost extent of the improvement, if 
improvement it may be called. Its jaws gaped 
wider, forming as it were a cavern; the huge 
opening stretched in width to twelve or more 
feet, and was sustained in the more rude struc- 
tures by a cross-beam of oak, about five feet 
from the ground; or at least always of suffi- 
cient height to be in no danger from the flaming 
mass below. 

In many of these chimney-pieces, or rather in | 
the chimney corners or sides, an arched recess | 
was cut or originally built, in shape like those 
beehive chairs still to be seen in the halls of the 
larger mansions of London, vis-d-vis with the 
state sedan-chairs, now no longer in use, and in 
which the hall porter enseonces himself. Gene- 
“= | one of these snug and warm berths occu- 
pied one side of the chimney; in other cases, 
two; the great width of the hearth placing the 
berth at sufficient distance from the fire to pre- 
vent its occupant from being roasted alive. The 
yule log, called in some counties—in Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and perhaps Gloucestershire 
—a brun, formed an important and necessary 
ingredient in making up the fire. This combus 
tible fire-back was an essential thing, in con- 
sequence of the deep-set fire-hearth ; it was 
almost a little room in itself—a boudoir of 
fire. The log was generally of very large size, 
being either the root or part of the body, of 
some big tree, and it generally required the 
strength of three or four men to bring it in. 
It was not merely at Christmas that this sacri- 
fice was offered to the fire, though a more 
magnificent specimen was always chosen at the 
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away the smoke, was abandoned in favour of 
the old barbarous and inconvenient custom. 

No remains of chimneys, that I am aware of, 
have been discovered in the Roman buildings 
either at Pompeii, Herculaneum, or elsewhere ; 
but Lysons, in his account of the magnificent 
Roman villa discovered at Bignor, in Sussex, 
in the years 1811-1815, speaks of a fireplace 
twenty-one inches and a half wide in the 
front, seventeen inches at the back, and 
eight inches deep: with a hearth formed of 
eight bricks, each about seven inches square. 
The fireplace was formed of two brick tiles on 
each side, which had been cramped together 
with iron, and were placed sloping on the 
sides of the stove, as adopted many centuries 
later by Count Rumford. No part of any 
funnel or chimney by which the smoke might 
have been conveyed away, remained. I am 
not aware, Lysons says, of any kind of open 
fireplace of this sort having been discovered 
elsewhere in the remains of a Roman build- 
ing, though it is certain, from various pas- 
sages in the Roman writers, that other means 
were employed by the ancients for warming 
their apartments, besides hypocausts. The 
Caminus is mentioned by Horace, Cicero, 
Vitruvius, and others; but commentators on 
these authors are by no means agreed as to 
its form or situation, and it has been much ques- 
tioned by some of them, on the authority of 
several passages in ancient writers, and from 
none having been discovered in the remains 
of Roman buildings, whether there was any 
chimney or other means of conveying away the 
smoke : though it is hardly to be eonceived that 
a room could have been habitable under such 
circumstances, more especially when it was ne- 
cessary to close the doors and windows. In the 
records of the extensive repairs carried on in 
Westminster Hall by Sir Robert Smirke, no 
mention is made of any flue or chimney-shaft 
having been discovered. It is probable there 
never may have been any other means of warm- 
ing this vast apartment—the largest but two, 
in Europe, in one span—but from one prodi- 
gious fire under the present louvre; and that 
the custom of making the open fire in the 
centre of the great hall, continued in practice 
after chimneys had been introduced into the 
smaller and more private apartments. 

I will therefore assume, that the earliest 
chimney-pieees—if fireplaces without chimneys 
be not a misnomer—were those in which the 
fires were made on a raised dais of stone. 
(Chaucer writes it deis, rhyming with burgeis.) 
The dais was generally of an octagonal or round 
form, and placed in the eentre of the great 
hall. Upon this platform the fire was made, 
and the smoke went curling up to the oaken 
roof, making its exit through a large opening. 
These openings in after times, when the fire 
was removed to the side walls of the room 
for the convenience of the chimney, were 
surmounted by an ornamental-glazed lantern. 
Most of our readers are no doubt acquainted 
with Westminster Hall, originally built by Wil- 





liam Rufus, but 
Second, and rebuilt by him as we now see it. 
A good example of this lantern may be seen 
there, as well as in other ancient halls in 
various parts of England. When our improved 
chimneys of the present day are not proof against 
an open door or window, or sudden 
gusts of wind beating down, we may conclude 
that a very smoky and clouded atmosphere 
must have pervaded the apartments of our an- 
cestors, liable as they were, not only to the 
draughts below, but to the storms of hail, snow, 
or rain from above, which often came down 
spluttering on the enormous fire underneath. It 
can readily be imagined how the richly em- 
broidered velvets and brocaded silks of the 
gallants and ladies who t d to the festivi- 
ties, of which the great hall was always the 
centre, must have suffered from an atmosphere 
tainted with the smoke, that all the winter 
season hung hovering about the apartment. It 
is true, it was a purer smoke than we have 
now-a-days, or it would have been unbearable ; 
for it was of wood. Had it been of coal, the 
atmosphere would have been noxious and into- 
lerable. 

To remedy, to some extent, this inconve- 
nience, a movable reredos, or screen, was so 
placed as to prevent the air from driving the 
smoke over the lower part of the hall, which 
generally came from that side of the apartment 
where the latticed and unglazed windows ad- 
mitted the external air. Glass was at this early 
period a hixury, seldom used except in churches, 
and even then sparingly. People were much 
more advanced in the art of g jewellery, 
rich embroidery, and silks of damask, than in 
those useful arts and manufactures which con- 
— to the comfort and convenience of man- 
<ind. 

The frequency of conflagrations at this period 
rendered some legislation necessary. The Cur- 
few, or, in Norman French, Couvre feu, or, in 
English, Cover fire, has been said to have been 
introduced into England by the Norman con- 
queror, William the First: not as an oppres- 
sive measure to be imposed on his English 
subjects—he was much too politie a monarch 
for that—but as a custom previously adopted 
in Normandy and other countries of Europe, as 
a most necessary precaution against accidents 
by fire, and one equally in use at the court of 
the sovereign as it was among the nobles, and 
so downward to the lower orders. It was con- 
tinued through successive reigns until that of 
Henry the First, who repealed the law so far 
as it concerned the court. It must be borne 
in mind that the early habits in fashion at this 
period rendered the custom not so inconvenient 
as we of modern days might suppose. People 
who rose with the sun and went to bed with 
it, and who took their dinner, perhaps, at ten, 
felt no great hardship in putting an extin- 
guisher on their lights at eight or nine o’clock 
in the winter season. In the summer time, 
they probably required no artificial light at 
all. The Curfew bell has continued to toll at 
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eight o’elock in wany of the old cities of Eng- 
land ; and in the cat town of Gloucester 
it is up to this day re ly rung out at St. 
Michael’s Church at the great Cross, where the 
four principal streets meet. it is pretty certain 
that an article either of brass or iron, shown as 
a Couvre feu, or Cover fire, in some collections, 
is a kind of occasional or portable oven, put 
over bread baking on the hot embers or as 
under it, and simply employed as a means of 
keeping in or concentrating the heat. It is 
manifestly too small for the ose of extin- 
guishing the monster fires used at a period, 
the fuel of which consisted of large billets of 
wood. To this primitive chimney-piece, or bon- 
fire, as we might well call it, succeeded the 
huge chimney, in which you could sit below, and 
see the stars above—at least when the state of 
the weather was not so tempestuous as to drive 
you from your star-gazing. These chimney- 
pieces generally sloped off from the ceiling of 
the room to perhaps about five feet from the 
stone hearth, which was raised some few inches 
more or less from the floor. 

This slanting shape formed a canopy over 
the fire; and a very handsome feature in a 
room it frequently was. It was aed 
highly and richly decorated, especially in Bel- 
gium and other parts of the Continent. In 
England, remains may still be seen in many 
of our ruined castles. A very fine specimen of 
this kind is given in De Haig’s views ; another 
may be seen at the Hétel Cluny, in Paris; an- 
other in our own collection at the Kensington 
Museum. The late Mr. Pugin adopted this style 
in the house he built at Ramsgate, and un- 
questionably those who imitate the period of 
architecture to which they belong, would do 
well to follow the example. No such house 
could be in good taste otherwise—and it may 
always be so decorated as to redeem it from 
coarseness. 

Where the slope terminated, which was at a 
— bringing it between four or more feet 

om the wall, a border or frieze descended 
straight downward for fifteen or sixteen inches ; 
this was often very floridly carved in stone, 
some subject in figures, forming, perhaps, a 
procession or historical tale, being generally 
chosen. Sometimes, heraldic blazonings, shields, 
crests—in other instances masks mn foliage— 
were introduced, as taste or fancy suggested. 
In some cases, a movable border was substi- 
tuted; this generally consisted of a straight 
drapery of tapestry or needlework, generally the 
latter, and often the work of the ladies of the 
family. Its effect was rich and striking, when 
combined with a pair of splendid fire-dogs, 
nearly four feet high, of fine brass, called 
latten, or latyn, sometimes of iron, very richly 
wrought and of fine design. Occasionally they 
were of silver, as may be seen at Kunole, Hat- 
field, and other places; thus fashioned, they 
gave an air of nobleness and grandeur to the 
whole, which modern grates and chimney-pieces 
can hardly compete with, beautiful and highly 
finished as they unquestionably are. There was 





also an appearance of comfort, coziness, and 
good cheer, in these hospitable-looking hearths, 
that we miss in the present diminished recep- 
tacles for fires. The fuel was supported by a 
fire-back, often richly cast in iron. Frequently | 
the highly pore arms of the family, atother | 
times some hero of the day, would appear on 
horseback; in others, mythological subjects 
formed the design. A very fine pair of these 
fire-dogs may be seen now m the great hall at 
Knebworth, the abode of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, in whose family they have been since 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. They are of 
fine old latten, upwards of four feet high, and 
have the supporters of the family arms, two 
angels, at the foot. 

This kind of chimney-piece may now be seen 
in Switzerland, where the advantage of the 
canopy covering, may be still tested in use. 
Overhanging as it does the hearth, advancing, 
indeed, into the room, the fire can be brought 
much more forward than any other arrangement 
would allow of ; consequently, the heat is more 
diffused over the apartment, and the family can 
almost surround the fire—embracing it, as it 
were, front and sides. The fanciful Swiss cot- 
tage at the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, has a 
good imitation of these Swiss chimney-pieces. 

It was considered an improvement to do awa 
with this sloping fashion of chimney. Accord- 
ingly we find the next in succession descend- 
ing straight downward with the wall, but this 
was the utmost extent of the improvement, if 
improvement it may be called. Its jaws gaped 
wider, forming as it were a cavern; the huge 
opening stretched in width to twelve or more 
feet, and was sustained in the more rude struc- 
tures by a cross-beam of oak, about five feet 
from the ground; or at least always of sufli- 
cient height to be in no danger from the flaming 
mass below. 

In many of these chimney-pieces, or rather in 
the chimney corners or mAs an arched recess 
was cut or originally built, in shape like those 
beehive chairs still to be seen in the halls of the 
larger mansions of London, vis-d-vis with the 
state sedan-chairs, now no longer in use, and in 
which the hall porter ensconces himself. Gene- 
_ one of these snug and warm berths occu- 
pied one side of the wey bh in other cases, 
two; the great width of the hearth placing the 
berth at sufficient distance from the fire to pre- 
vent its occupant from being roasted alive. The 
yule log, called in some counties—in Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and perhaps Gloucestershire 
—a brun, formed an important and necessary 
ingredient in making up the fire. This combus 
tible fire-back was an essential thing, in con- 
sequence of the deep-set fire-hearth ; it was 
> _ room WF ge boudoir of 

. was generally of very large size, 
being why the root or part of the body, of | 
some big tree, and it generally required the 
strength of three or four men to bring it im. 
It was not merely at Christmas that this sacri- 
fice was offered to the fire, though a more 
maguificent specimen was always chosen at the 
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Christmas season. It was renewed as its gra- 
dual waste might render necessary. The sur- 
face next the fire glowed with a slumbering 
heat, which never died out, night nor day, 
until at last it was reduced to such small dimen- 
sions as to be no longer fit for its purpose. 
It was then raked forward among the smaller 
billets and embers, and another monarch of the 
woods reigned in its stead. These monster chim- 
neys were not without their domestic uses: their 
sides were lined with noble flitches of bacon, 
hams, chaps, &c., which were hung there to un- 
dergo the last process of curing. this primi- 
tive but matchless way, an ample store of this 
relishable food was prepared for the largest esta- 
blishment, and thus it obtained a flavour far 
more exquisite than any attainable by any 
other artificial or more rapid means. The 
birds, too, would make use of the top of the 
chimney as a warm berth in which to build 
their nests, but sometimes, overpowered with 
the smoke, would fall fluttering into the fire 
below. 

These very ‘extended hearths became after- 
wards somewhat less, and in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the decoration and conse- 
quence of chimney-pieces reached their greatest 
splendour; they were vast, massive, and elabo- 
rate, extending from floor to ceiling; and the 
observer could not fail to be struck with the 
remarkable resemblance there was between the 
monuments of the period and the chimney- 
mg They might have oy places and 

ave been equally appropriate for either pur- 
pose, more particularly when the latter were of 
stone or marble, as was often the case. Hat- 
field, the residence of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
is singularly rich in these grand structures. 
They are mostly of marble, and in the finest 
taste of the period. Chimney-pieces of the 
Elizabethan time, and that of James the First, 
are to be found in many of the fine mansions of 
England, carved in oak; and they may be, as 
the dealing phrase is, “‘ picked up” by some for- 
tunate discoverer, in his rambles into distant 
country towns. The palace of Fontainebleau 
boasts of several elaborate examples of this kind. 
Some of the sculptures are in stone, mostly 
representing mythological figures as large as life, 
and are very fine. Inthe centre of one huge 
entablature is inserted a handsome clock, giving 
a useful look to the elaborate ornamentation 
which surrounds it. Over another chimney- 
piece rises Henri Quatre, life size, in marble 
state, seated on a prancing charger. 

In Charles the Second’s reign, Grinling Gib- 
bons executed some fine chimney-pieces: at 
least that portion of them which was above the 
jambs, and in which generally at that period 
were inserted paintings—frequently portraits ; 
in some cases ve were removed, and looking- 
glasses substituted. Though the real chimney- 
piece might be said to be below this, the richly- 
carved frame above it gave such an architectural 
elevation to the whole that it might with pro- 
priety be considered as forming a portion of the 
chimney-piece itself, though not constructed 
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upon the decided plan of those earlier ex- | 


amples already mentioned. Since the time of 
Queen Anne, chimney-pieces have been gra- 
dually losing their altitude and progressing 
downward, till they have descended very low. 


This being the case, according to the general 1 


run of fashion, we may expect their gradual rise | 


again; and another generation or so may see 
them claiming acquaintance with the ceilin 
once more. Architecturally speaking, this would 
be a great gain in effect ; for, though fashion in 
houses, as in dress and other matters, reconciles 
us to all changes, however tasteless and un- 
palatable they may be at first, still there is a 
certain staple grandeur in some _ that 
never fails to excite our admiration. hether 
the grandeur be of the age of the Pyramids, or 
be Grecian, Roman, Saxon, Gothic, or Eliza- 
bethan, it is not for a day: it is for ever. 

In process of time, the space occupied by the 
fire became gradually still more contracted ; coal 
came into more general use; grates occupied the 
place of the old fire-dogs ; they were movable, 
and the sides of the chimney were frequently 
lined with Dutch tiles, in small squares; some- 
times a large tile, filling the whole space, was 
employed. The grates enedines were often of 
good design, displaying much elegance in en- 
graved work, and also in an open cut pattern ; they 
were of polished steel, brass, or Teutonic metal ; 
they are even now much in request. 

About the period of George the Second’s 
reign, and until towards the middle of George the 
Third’s reign, an elegant and graceful adaptation 
of marble and canal onbvak united, was in- 
troduced into the fashioning of chimney-pieces. 
The jambs and inner piece in these instances were 
of marble, and round these, and forming the 
mantelpiece also, carved woodwork was intro- 
duced: the sides or uprights being generally 
pillars, which, if not exactly classical, were still 
appropriate and effective. These pillars sup- 
ported a piece of carving, often of very elegant 
design—either very delicate foliage, birds, urns, 
or figures, with festoons of flowers gracefully 
looped up, falling over the subject. At a certain 
house on Falstaff’s Gad’s-hill there is an admi- 
rable specimen of these chimney-pieces : perhaps, 
as good a sample of this very tasteful decora- 
tion as can be found. In this instance, the in- 
terior margin is of marble; the sides, two fluted 
pillars supporting an entablature, the two ex- 
tremities of which form two projections over 
the capitals of the pillars, and upon this projec- 
tion are carved figures playing music; in the 
centre is an oblong medallion elaborately carved 
in figures, representing some subject from Ro- 
man history; these two end projections, to- 
gether with the centre one, leaves a sunken 
panel on each side, upon which is introduced an 
urn, with foliage playfully entwining in wreaths 
about it; over this are some rich mouldings 
forming a cornice; and above, is a design which 
fills the space to the ceiling—a rather unusual 
thing in this kind of embellishment. It consists 
of a large oval medallion of framework encircling 


a graceful female figure—of Ceres, perhaps. This 
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icture, if it may be called such, is suspended 
' ribbons formed a a nt _ me * a 
again falls a drapery or festoon of foliage, loope 
up at each vm re a rosette, with pendants of 
the same foliage dropping from them. 

About the latter end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ingenious and benevolent Count Rum- 
ford made a simple but useful improvement in 
| grates, hy contracting and sloping off the sides 
| of the fireplace, and thus giving it an oblique 
(| instead of a square shape; by which means 
'| great waste of tons was avoided and the ap- 
' pearance of the chimney rendered more sightly. 
Grates were now become fixtures, and, when 
thus altered, they were said to be Rumfordised. 
This may be regarded as the forerunner of the 
| register grates, which have gone on a 

until they have reached their present state 
of finish and beauty. 


AT THE COURT OF THE KING OF THE 
GIPSIES. 





“ T wouxp tak’ ye to the ould king mysel’, 
but I am no gleik (whatever that may be) wi’ 
his daughter the Fa’a.” 

“ The who ?” 

“The Fa’a; the king is a Bligh, but his 
daughter is a Fa’a.” 

Receiving no end of thanks from the hand- 
some girl who had been my guide so far, for a 
very small coin, I walked forward to pay my 
respects to Mr. Bligh, the King of the Gipsies, 
who accorded me a cordial but rather dignified 
reception. The old gentleman (he died but the 
other day) had been considerably excited by 
certain events of the morning, and had not 
yet recovered his equanimity. 

“The cattle on a thousand hills were mine 
and my forbears, and the land was mine for their 
fodder, and now what are they leaving me? 
They clip and they reive till my land is well 
nigh gane, and my place will be no more found. 
A fine thing to reive us of our ain at this gate. 
I'll send a ’morial to the Queen Victoria, if I 
can find ane that will tak’ it, and if she don’t 
gie me back my land, she must e’en gie mea 
pension, or a tribute like.” 

There was much that was striking and pecu- 
liar in the manner in which the old man expa- 
tiated on his real or imaginary wrongs; and the 
occasional use of phrases from the Hebrew pro- 
phets introduced, as if they were the ordinary 
and unpremeditated expression of his thoughts, 
added much to the impressiveness of his lan- 
guage. His daughter the “ Fa’a,” walked at the 
pony’s head, and with her tall, muscular, and 
almost manly figure, and the peculiar cast of her 
features (presenting a perfect resemblance to 
those of the gigantic head of Memnon in the 
British Museum), was decidedly handsome. The 
long eye inclined upward at the outer angle, the 
almost straight nose projecting but little from 
the face, with the thin delicate nostril, the 
lips slightly protruded at the line of juncture; 
the long oa face and round undimpled chin, 
bearing a close resemblance to the character of 











countenance we are in the habit of attributing | 
to the ancient Egyptians. 

The way back to Yetholm lay down the reverse 
side of the hill to that by which I had ascended, 
and finding conversation difficult, not to say 
impossible, amidst the clamour and interruption | 
of the noisy crowd that accompanied us, I ar- 
ranged for a special visit of ceremony to his 
majesty shortly after my arrival in the gipsy 
village. I call it the “gipsy village,” as it is 
oceupied exclusively by that people, and is 
separated by some three-fourths of a mile, and 
by the wild and picturesque stream of the 
Beaumont water, from the other village of the 
same name, where I had put up the night 
previous. 

The gipsy settlement consisted of about sixty 
or seventy houses, much of the class usually | 
occupied by the lowest order of agriculturat 


b 
labourers ; Sut as far as I had an opportunity 


for judging, superior to them generally in com- 
fort and cleanliness, and much surpassing in these 
respects an Irish, or, indeed, a Scotch village of | 
the same pretensions. The habits of the people, | 
instead of being nomadic as I expected to find 
them, were decidedly industrial, as was evidenced 
by the fact that instead of adjourning to the 
beer-shops to talk over the events of the morn- 
ing as a Saxon poate would have done, and, 
indeed, actually were doing in the adjoining 
village; ten minutes after our return found the 
men all pursuing their usual avocation, and with 
the true Ishmaelitist’s love of “sitting at the 
door of their tents,” such light handicrafts as 
admitted of it, basket-making, coopering, and 
such - like, were invariably pursued outside 
their cottage doors. This certainly contributed 
an air of cheerfulness and respectability, want- 
ing in a village street, when you see only an 
occasional passer-by, and a crowd of idlers at 
the inn-door. In physical, and, perhaps, in moral 
development, these people struck me as being 
a decidedly superior race than we are accus- 
tomed to see in the lanes and commons of Eng- 
land, and are certainly not to be compared wit 
their degenerate brethren in Spain, Germany, 
and the south of Europe. A more than usually 
orderly appearance was given to the village by 
the children, instead of running wild in the 
gutter, oe in every instance, when of sufficient 
age; engaged at their father’s feet, assisting in 
the parental occupation. 

It was certainly a pleasant and cheery sight 
to see a man seated outside his cottage door in 
the bright sunshine, hacking and chipping at 
the staves of a barrel, or plaiting and twisting 
the withies for a basket, surrounded by his two, 
three, or four swarthy children, besekly and ap- 
parently profitably occupied in the same calling, 
while inside the cottage door the same glance 
might include the wife at her household duties, 
seated on the ground, preparing the dinner 
in the midst of the children, whose tender 
years rendered them her more especial charge. 
I observed, also, the clergyman of the parish 
going from cottage to cottage, engaged in the 
duties of his calling. In fact, I accompanied him 
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during a considerable portion of his walk, and I 
could not help remarking the cheerfulness and 
courtesy with which his visits were in all cases 
received. I learnt, however, from him afterwards 
that he is by no means uine as to the general 
effect of his ministrations; but that these people 
have some depth of —s feeling is evident 
from the eagerness they display for a certain de- 
gree of church membership. The minister inform- 
ing me, that though living in Scotland they were 
punctual in taking their infants across the border 
to receive church baptism in the English esta- 
blishment ; the Scottish Kirk declining to re- 
ceive them, on the plea of their heathen origin. 
The people, moreover, even the children, could in 
most instances read and write, and were well up 
in their catechism. Some few hours aay 
I was considering the advisability of hiding my 
watch-guard, on coming into the village; but 
a glance at the place assured me that it was 
as safe there, if not safer, than in the main street 
of Edinburgh. Having gone the round of 
the vi went according to invitation to 
| visit the king at his own residence, his daughter 
| (not knowing her christian name, I will her 
| Cleopatra) having intimated that a call would 
| be most acce e after a short we f His 
majesty’s residence was not distinguished by any 
pretensions in external appearance beyond those 
of his subjects ; in its internal economy it was, 
| however, far superior, being remarkable for the 
| order and cleanliness that pervaded it in every 
corner. 

we ee yong her royal descent, Cleopatra 
considered herself fully competent to the dis- 
charge of all the domestic duties of the house- 
hold, consequently she dispensed with assistants. 
A momentary thought suggested itself to me, 
that the half-hour we had spent in perambulating 
the village might have been occupied in prepar- 
ing the royal household for our reception, but 
the cleanliness of walls, ceiling, and floor, the 
almost excruciating polish of the candlesticks, 
snuffers, fire-irons, and such-like metal imple- 
ments, the brilliance of the crockery, and the 
| immaculate snow of the bed linen (his majesty, 
| like some other monarchs, received in his sleep- 
ing department), forbade any such depreciatory 
conclusion. On the top of a well-worn famil 
Bible lay a pair of silver spectacles, and I t 
advantage of this circumstance to open the con- 
versation by some remarks on the best treat- 


ment of failing sight. The man was exceed- |g 


ingly intelligent, and well up in that kind of 
superficial reading that may be acquired from 
the cme periodical literafure. Having made a 
=— went more directly to my particular 
object. 

“ A peculiar name Faa, what is it from?” 

** Ay, it’s not Faa as you make it, it’s F-a, then 
a mark, and then another a, Fa’a.”’ 
| _ “Indeed,and what is themeaning of the name?” 

This question I put with the object of discover- 
ing something relative to their peculiar lan- 


} e. 
“ lis the name we have all borne since we 
' came to Scotland, two thousand years or more, 





maybe three thousand. Ah! we were then a 

t folk; now we area small one, all our land 

Is taken from us, and our name is nothing, 

sa we have kept it since we came from 
sypt. 

“What, you think you came from Egypt, 
then ?” _ . 

“Ay, yes, yes, yes; we're Egyptians I ken 
weel. "on say we come from India, but it is 
not so; the daughter of King Pharaok came to 
be Queen of Scotland. She married the king, 
and the Fa’as came with her.” 

“Tt’s a curious name. What is it from ?” 

“It’s just Pharaoh, named shortlike, Fa’a,” 

‘But about Pharaoh’s daughter; was it the 
one that found Moses in the bulrushes that mar- 
ried the King of Scotland?” I intended this 
question as a test of his chronology. 

“No, not so old as that ; one syne then.” 

“What? Did she marry a Malcolm or a 
James ?” 

“Qh no, no, no! afore that, his name was 
Dakru. She was most the last of the Fa’as.. The 
Tomnies (query, Ptolomies?) came and drove 
them out; some went to the south and some 
to the north. It was she that brought the 
stone of Scoon over with her. Ye have it now 
in the British Museum, in Westminster Abbey, 
ae told. She brought it fu’ of diamonds and 
such.” 

“ Where are the diamonds now >” 

“They are in it now;” (but lest any enter- 
prising person should be inclined to test the 
truth of this statement, he added) “ but ye’ll no 
find them, not if ye break it all to bits, for they 
are hid in it by her glamoury. She was a great 
diviner. She was a wise, wise woman, and could 
tell most all things. They balmed her and took 
her to Newcastle, where she is.” 

(Can any antiq 
of Scotland lies at Newcastle. This to Notes 
and Queries.) 


I do not know whether our northern country- | 


men are aware of the origin of their vin de pays. 
It seems that the Egyptian princess brought a 
pocket-pistol with her. 

“And it was she that brought the whisky 
over, and tauld them how to make it. The 
Egyptians always had whisky : the strong drink 
stronger than wine you read of in the Bible.” 

“1 have observed that most of you in Yetholm 
have blue eyes, that is different from your people 
eneraily.”” 

* All the Fa’as have blue een, and if you look 

ou’ll see that all the mummies of Pharaoh’s 

ouse have blue een, some painted and some in 
glass put in them. All the Pharaohs of our 
tribes had blue een.” 

“ Then there were other Pharaohs, not of your 
tribes ?” 

“Ah, yes, there were others that did not 
speak our mouth.” 

“Oh, then you have a mouth ?” 

There was such a mixture of the fabulous 
with what might have been actual truth in his 
statements, that I became much interested in his 
conversation, and what perhaps attracted me 





inform me if any Queen | 
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the more was, that he was not prodigal in his 
communications. What I could get out of him 
was the result of considerable pressing. 

“Ts not your language like that of India ?” 

“Na, na; we've no language different from 
other folks, none at all; they say we have, but 
it’s na true.” 

This assertion I found afterwards to be incor- 
rect. There are various topics on which a 
gipsy is impatient of being questioned, but on 
none are they so secretive as on this. 

“ But how can you tell a gipsy, suppose you 
meet one elsewhere, if you have no language of 
your own ?” 

“Ah, no, we’ve no language. All tians 
have a wise manamongst them, and no tribe goes 
without one.” 

* A wise man, and what is he ?” 

“Ye may call him a wise man, or a Fet (or 
some such name); we have had one for every 
tribe syne we came from Egypt.” 

* And do you really think that any of your 
people when they tell fortunes can see into the 
future ?” 

* Some can, and some say they can, but can’t ; 
— of some tribes can surely tell you all that’s 
to be.” 

“ Here was Fanny Young this morning told 
me something of a person I saw yesterday at an 
old house, how did she know that ?” 

* Ah, Fanny Young, I don’t know if she can 
tell or not, she says she can.” 

Here Cleopatra, with some vehemence, as- 
= ed she could not, it was a’ make believe in 

er. 

I was anxious to ascertain whether his ma- 
jesty’s title was recognised by other tribes, but 
on this point I could obtain no very decided 
answer; most of the tribes, if not all, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, acknowledged his de jure 
royalty, and some also, it woul appear, in Ger- 
many, as it was only a fortnight before that he 
received a deputation from the gipsies of that 
country. Whether the Fa’as possess a de jure 
or a de facto sovereignty, certain it is that the 
have held the chief place amongst the Scottish 
gipsies for many centuries, as is evidenced in 
the old ballad of the elopement of the Lady 
Cassillis with Johnny Fa’a the gipsy laddey, 
who, it appears, with fifteen of his followers, 
fell victims to the vengeance of the injured 
husband. 


JOHNNY FA’A, 
THE GIPSY LADDEY. 


The gipsies came to our good Lord’s gate, 
And vow but they sang sweetly, 

They sang sae sweet and sae very compleat, 
That down came the fair lady. 


And she came tripping down the stairs, 
And a’ her maids before her ; 

As soon as they saw her well-far'd face 
They coost the glamour o’er her. 


Gae tak frae me this gay mantile, 
And bring to me a plaidie, 

For if kith and kin and a’ had sworn, 
I'll follow the gipsy laddey. 


The king was anxious to inform me, some- 
what in derogation of his own dignity, that he 
was not a Fa’a by birth, but acquired the name 
and title by marriage with the lady who was 
the oldest representative of that family, conse- 

uently his handsome daughter was the true 
Fa’a, and, as such, heir apparent to the royal 
dignity. He himself was a Bligh, a good old 
Egyptian family, that came over with Pharaoh’s 
daughter. On the extinction of the last male 
line of the Fa’as he was crowned with all the 
observances peculiar to the people and the cere- 
mony. The coronation was performed on his 
own land (the common), with his face to the 
east, the wise man pouring the anointing oil 
.and wine on his head. It seems a fur robe is 
the correct thing on these occasions, but none 
being forthcoming, and a piece of fur, however 
small, being considered indispensable, the skin 
of a hare killed for the occasion did duty in the 
emergency. Sir Walter Scott had the honour 
of assisting at one of these ceremonies, but I 
believe a previous one to the installation of Mr. 
Bligh. He was, it would appear, a frequent 
visitor of the king’s at Yetholm, and speered 
(asked) all about his people, and oftentimes did 
the king return the visit at Abbotsford, “just 
doon in the valley on the other bank, and a 
gude place it was, and the meat and the ale 
were good, and Sir Walter hissel would sit by 
and serve me with his ain hand, and the tobacco 
he aye sent to me. I miss it now, and the 
Leddey Scott and Mistress Lockhart he minded 
them all well, and a braw leddey, Leddey Kutes 
it was, was very affable to him. A fine big man 





Sir Walter Scott was, much like yoursel, and an 
awful lee’r. He comed to me and talked about 
our people, but when I read it in books of his it 
was not what I said, but full of lees they 
a Is there no pulling a man up for telling 
lees ?” 

I answered I was afraid not. I was extremely 
curious to obtain some information respecting 
the religion of his people, but if they have any 
— to themselves, he was as susceptible of 

ing questioned about it as he was on the sub- 
ject of their language. That they had had a 
religion hardly admits of a doubt, but it ap- 
peared to have so ted into superstition 
(and that of the basest kind) that its original 
features were no longer discernible. To m 
question, Why are your people so jealous of ad- 
mixture of race with strangers? he answered that 
“Tt was ordained that we are to go back to our 
own country after the appointed time, and Pha- 
raoh will again sit on the seat in his own 
land.” 

“ When is that to be?” 

“ None know for sure, but it will no be long 
first, but after I am gone to my place.” 

What religion t might have had of 
their owh seemed to form a kind of substra- 
tum to the Christian teaching, which, truth 
to say, sat but very lightly on the top. As 
I mentioned above, they have a firm belief in 
divination and magic, also in goblins and 





fairies, but not in ghosts on any account. 
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All the stories of haunted houses, so rife 
in the district, were, I was told, “ Fause 
tales. No ghaist or speret could be; when 
we went to our place there we stayed till the 
calling.” 

Magic, natural or supernatural, was not one 
of the subjects on which I found the king dis- 
posed to be communicative, but from what I 
could gather it would seem that every tribe has 
one or more persons who are held to be extraor- 
dinarily gifted; something similar to or equiva- 
lent to mesmerism has been practised amongst 
them from time immemorial, but the faculty has 
always been confined to but few individuals, not 
necessarily on that account qualified to rank as 
wise men, since women were as often possessed 
of the power as the other sex. The principal 
occupation of the wise man would appear to be 
confined to divination and the conduct of cere- 
monies, in fact, a sort of compound between 
high priest and garter king at arms; probably, 
also, he is a depositary of their ancient lan- 
guage, but it is admitted that they are now 
much inferior to those of their predecessors that 
existed before the people left their native 
country ; indeed, the wonders pes by 
the magicians before Moses and Aaron were 
but a poor exhibition to what was afterwards 
attained to, and is even now practised in the 
depths of Africa, where the Egyptians who 
sought —— from their invaders, the un- 
degenerate descendants of the old magicians 
—the wise men par excellence—are still to be 
found. 

There can be no doubt but that (whatever the 
king stated to the contrary) the gipsy tribes at 
Yetholm, like their brethren on the Continent, 
possess a distinctive language, and, from its 
affinity to those now spoken in parts of the 
north of India, it has been assumed that the 
ey originally migrated from that country ; 

ut it is no stretch of probability to suppose, 
in absence of proof to the contrary, that the 
speech of ancient Egypt might have borne such 
an affinity to that prolific mother of languages 
—the Sanscrit, as to make it a cognate tongue 
with the various dialects of Central Asia; but 
whatever language the gipsies may possess, it 
would appear from an incident I am going to re- 
late, that the knowledge of it is confined in most 
cases to a few individuals. I am afraid that m 
fair reader will be somewhat disillusioned with 
respect to the Egyptian Princess Royal, when I 
state that like other regal ladies that could be 
named, Cleopatra smoked: as on proceeding to 
light the calumet of peace with Pharaoh, I was 
interested in no small degree at the lady pro- 
ducing from the recesses of her robe a clay 
pipe, that, from its colour, had evidently seen 
much service, and prepare to join in the 
same indulgence. I kept my own tobacco 
in a small bag that had been brought by a 
friend from Persia; round the edge of it was 
an elaborate arabesque ornament that might 
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have been the characters of an Eastern lan- | 


uage. 
‘ The lady appeared to take a fancy to the 
pouch, and wishing to leave her some memento 
of our visit, I begged her acceptance of it. She 
was pleased to receive the gift, at first most 
graciously, but after a time some misgiving 
seemed to take possession of her, and she re- 
turned it to me under the pretence of not under- 
standing it to be a present. I explained that I 
hoped she would keep it asa souvenir, on which 
it was again accepted, but apparently with some 
reluctance. On the next morning, just as T was 
taking my departure from the inn, she made her 
appearance at the door, not to bid me a final 
adieu, as I had at first fondly imagined, but to 
ask me to resume tie gift. She had sub- 
mitted it to the wise man, who had read the 
mysterious characters, and had no hesitation 
in pronouncing them to be an enchantment 
of the enemy, and consequently impossible of 
acceptance. 

Like many other potentates, Pharaoh’s exche- 
quer was liable to fluctuations, and its replenish- 
ment depended on tribute received from the 
tribe at Yetholm, and occasionally from such 
others in England and elsewhere as recognised 
his kingly title. Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria is also a tributary, but it is 
found most convenient as well as dignified to 
remit the amount through the agency of the 
Poor Law Board, and with that punctuality for 
which her Majesty is conspicuous, the tribute 
is made payable in weekly instalments. At the 
time of our visit Pharaoh was (true kaiser 
like) rather “au sec,” in consequence of the 
greater part of the tribe being absent on their 
summer peregrinations, and till their return in 
October the revenue accounts would not be 
adjusted. 

t is, however, right to say that this fact 
was not obtruded on my notice, but came to 
my knowledge after some questioning, and just 
before I took my leave. 
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